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Art. I. An Inquiry into the present State of the Statute and Criminal 
Law of England. By John Miller, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 
pp. 332. London. 1822. 


TENHIS work is the substance of two articles on the respective 
A subjects of the Statute and Criminal Law, which appeared 
a few years ago in the Quarterly Review. Either the Author’s 
parental affection for his productions, or an earnest desire of 
disseminating his opinions, has led to the republication now 
before us. They evince, we admit, considerable professional 
reading and much labour ; but, as disquisitions, they are mani- 
festly wanting in the liberal spirit of a sound philosophy. 
Upon the important subject of Criminal Law, we have many 
serious Objections to urge against his argument and his in- 
ference ; but we cordially agree with Mr. Miller on one point. 
The boundless accumulation of statutes and law reports, of 
which he complains, constitutes an evil of appalling mag- 
nitude, and renders law, which ought to be a clear and intelligible 
rule of action, a deceitful snare and a most impenetrable mys- 
tery. Too little notice has hitherto been taken of this alarming 
subject. Session after session, year after year, the Statute 
Book is swelled by new acts of parliament, ‘ made on the spur 
‘ of an occasion,’ to use Lord Bacon’s* words, ‘ not framed 
‘ with a provident circumspection for the future.’ Every young 
senator tries his inexperienced hand on an act of parliament, 
Every grievance that happens in the circle of social life, is 
brought within the jurisdiction of parliament. Every body 
goes to parliament as to a parish pump, said the late Mr. 
Windham, when he was noticing this mania of legislation 
prevalent in the.House of Commons. Hence, the discordant 
lumping together in one enactment, as In the Black Act, of 
different provisions, each having a different object. Hence, 
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the countless brood of statutes on the Game laws, and the 
innumerable peualties attached to acts which, at common law, 
were not punishable, and which had always been considered 
in the eye of law as indifferent. The preparation of these 
statutes is performed in the most slovenly. and perfunctory 
manner. When the Government requires a smugeling law or an 
excise law, instructions are sent to the solicitor of the par- 
ticular department of the executive, or to the person usually 
employed to draw acts of parliament, by whom they are has- 
tily thrown into a sort of technical form, without the slightest 
consideration of the subject-matter of the enactment, and 
with little or no attention to the operation or connexion of their 
clauses. 


‘ The edition of the Statutes at Large by Tomlins and Raithby, 
which is the most condensed of any hitherto given to the public, 
forms sixteen volumes in quarto and two parts, from Magna Charta 
to the end of 1818: five volumes and a half of which comprise the 
acts from King John to the end of the reign of George I1., and the 
remaining ten and a half are filled with those of the present reign. 
Since the Union with Ireland, a thick closely-printed volume has 
been published every two or three years, and the average number 
of public acts passed in each of the last eighteen years amounts to 
140. At this rate of accumulation, their size at the end of the 
present century will have swelled to fifty of such ponderous quartos, 
and the number of public acts to 14,000—no inappropriate com- 
panion to the 800 or 1000 volumes of Reports which at that period 
are likely to compose a portion of the treasures of a lawyer’s library. 
If any person should take the trouble to verify this statement, it will 
be found rather to fall below than exceed the truth, and when the 
surprize has ceased which it is calculated to awaken, the first question 
we are irresistibly impelled to ask, is, whether all this mass of legis- 
lation be indispensably necessary? If it is, it becomes our duty to 
submit to it with the resignation with which an inhabitant of the Alps 
eyes the progress of a superincumbent glacier, which he perceives 
year after year increasing and descending, and which he foresees 
must at no distant period overwheim him. That such must be the 
effect of the present multiplication of laws, if suffered to continue, no 
reasonadle man can doubt * We,’ says Lord Stair, in the Dedication 
to his Institutions of the Law of Scotland, as it stood in his time, 
* are not involved in the labyrinth of many and large statutes, whereof 
the posterior do ordinarily abrogate or derogate from the prior, 
that it requires a great part of a life to be prompt in all those 
windings, without which no man can with sincerity and confidence 
consult or plead, much less can the subjects, by tlreir own industry, 
know where to rest, but must give more implicit faith to their judges 
and lawyers, than they need or ought to do to their divines.’ But the 
necessity of such a multitude of public laws ought not to be hastily 
admitted. If there is any one subject on which experience, and the 
concurring streams of knowledge of every kind, have given us an 
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incontrovertible superiority over our ancestors, it is in that of legis- 
lation; and by the use of proper means, there is the strongest reason 
to indulge a belief that the evil complained of, if not entirely removed, 


might at least be greatly alleviated. Among the causes of the 


present size of the Statute Law ; the number of those relating to the 
revenue ; those prohibiting or encouraging importation and ex- 
portation ; those which are local and temporary ; those which proceed 
from a love of legislation; and the inaccurate and slovenly manner 
in which the'‘whole body of Acts of Parliament are drawn up, may 
be named as the most prominent.’ 


We agree also with Mr. Miller, that both the size and the 
number of acts of Parhament owe much of their increase to 
the negligence and unskilfulness with which they are prepared. 
Take up what volume of the statutes we please, at whatever 
page It Opens, we are overwhelmed by a heavy verbosity and 
tautology, by words which neither have a meaning,, nor even, 
‘ blunder about a meaning,’ but which seem to have been 
adopted for no other purpose than that of imvolving’ the 
subject of the enactment in the greatest possible confusion 
and perplexity. What can be more unnecessary’ than the 
everlasting iteration of ‘ hé, she, and they,’ ‘ person or persons,’ 
and other absurd pleonasms, which answer no real end, and 
contribute neither to certainty nor clearness? In all moral 
reasoning upon men, the generic word man includes woman 
also; and why should not the language of legislation be 
equally comprehensive ? 


* As an example,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘ of prolix phraseology carried 
to the utmost extent of which it seems susceptible, the 5+ Geo. ITI. 
c. 56. for the encouragement of Statuaries and Bust-masters, may be 
referred to, which is the more liable to censure, as, both on account 
of the persons for whose benefit it was made, and because it is an 
amendment of a former act which it declares to bave been insufficient, 
it might have been expected to be more than usually perspicuous. 
It runs in the following terms :—‘ Be it enacted, &c. that from and 
after the passing of this act, every person or persons who shallmake,or 
cause to be made, any new and original sculpture, or model, or copy, 
or cast of the human figure, or human figures, or of any bust or busts, 
or of any part or parts of the human figure clothed in drapery or 
otherwise, or of any animal or animals, or of any part or parts of any 
animal combined with the human figure, or otherwise, or of any sub- 
ject being matter of invention in sculpture, as of any alto or basso 
relievo, representing any of the matters or things bereinbefore men- 
tioned, or any cast from nature of the human figure, or of any part 
or parts of the human figure, or of any cast from nature of any 
animal, or of any part or parts of any animal, or of any such eubiert 
containing or representing any of the matters and things hereinbefore, 
mentioned, whether separate or combined, shall have the sale, right, - 
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and property of all and in every such new original sculpture, model, 
copy and cast of the human figure, or human figures, and of all and 
in every such bust or busts, and of all and in every such part or parts 
of the human figure, clothed in drapery or otherwise, and of all and 
in every such new and original sculpture, model, copy, and cast re- 
presenting any animal or animals, and of all and in every such work 
representing any part or parts of any animal combined with the hu- 
man figure or otherwise, and of all, and in every such new and ori- 
ginal sculpture, model, copy, and cast of any subject being matter of 
invention in sculpture, and of all and in every such new and original 
sculpture, model, copy, and cast in alto or bassv relievo, representing 
any of the matters or things hereinbefore mentioned, and of every 
such cast from nature, for the term of fourteen years, from first put- 
ting forth or publishing the same,’ &c. Had this act simply declared, 
‘ That after the passing of this act, every person who shall make or 
cause to be made any piece of sculpture or model being matter of 
invention, or any original mould or cast of any objects animate, or 
inanimate, or of any part or combination thereof, or who shall make 
any original copy of any such sculpture, model, mould, or cast, shall 
have the sole right and property to and in the same for the term of 
fourteen years from first putting forth or publishing the same,’ &c. it 
would have been a great deal shorter, and have expressed what ap- 
pears to be its meaning more distinctly. Qn this point, however, it is 
necessary to speak with caution, for in spite of the multitude of words 
with which it is loaded, one can hardly be certain, however often it 
may have been read, whether its meaning has been fully compre- 
hended. ‘There are no fewer than three questions which it leaves in 
considerable ambiguity: Istly, whether a sculptor who invents a 
statue, and makes casts from it of the same size, has such casts pro- 
tected against imitation for fourteen years. 2dly, whether if a sculptor 
or moulder makes an exact resemblance of an ancient theatre or tem- 
ple, which has never been copied before, reduced to a tenth of the 
real size, such copy or work of invention is within the statute. And 
Sdly, whether it is unlawful again to reduce the copy, or only unlaw- 
ful to make and vend a fraudulent fac-simile of it?’ pp. 50—53. 


These are great and hourly increasing evils, and unless sea- 
sonably attended to, they will force themselves upon public at- 
tention, with an importunity which cannot be any longer evaded. 
But the state of our Criminal Law is a subject still more im- 
portant. It has been elaborately discussed by Mr. Miller, but, 
we must venture to say, not in the candid and philosophical spirit 
of a reasoner intent upon the truth, but with the subtlety of a 
mjnute sophist, who is anxious, by unfairly wrestling with the 
arguments of an antagonist, to gain a paltry credit for his own. 

The frequency of capital punishments in England, their in- 
discriminate application by the Statute Book, whether absvlutely 
inflicted or not, and at the same time, an undiminished fre- 
quency of crimes, are facts which no man can affect to deny. To 
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infer, then, that there must be something wrong in our sangui- 
nary code,—something inoperative, at least, in laws the severi- 
ties of which have no visible effect upon the offences agalust 
which they are denounced, is not a very extravagant inference. 
‘Non minus principi turpia sunt multa supplicia, quam medico 
‘ multa funera,’ is the language of Seneca: it is the suggestion 
also of common sense. 

We reason upon this assumption,—that penal laws ought to 
be remedial. The existence of the evil must impeach the effi- 
caciousness of the remedy, for it is only by the result, that a 
question of this nature can be determined. What Bacon ap- 
plies to physical science, applies also to codes of penal juris- 
prudence. ‘As religion enjoins that faith is to be tried by 
‘works, so shall systems be tried by their results, and that 
‘ which is unprofitable, shall be rejected as vain and unsound ; 
‘and indeed, the more so, if it produces thorns and thistles, 
‘instead of grapes and olives.’ To say, therefore, of penal 
law, that it is remedial of certain evils, while those evils remain 
in undiminished force, and social life continues, in spite of 
enactments of the most undistinguishing severity, to be dis- 
figured by crime, and violence, and fraud, is to pronounce its 
condemnation. But our penal laws are not merely inefficient as 
counteractive of crime: they are attended with a positive mis- 
chief. The frequent denunciation of capital punishments not 
necessarily followed by their infliction, hardens, instead of 
subduing the minds of those who are inclined to the commis- 
sion of crime; while their actual infliction excites a species of 
public sympathy, by which hatred of the crime becomes 
softened into commiseration for the criminal. Thus, the laws 
lose their terror in the minds of the wicked, and forfeit the 
reverence of the good. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Were the execution even of 
sanguinary laws followed by that diminution of crime which 
is the end of all punishment, we should, perhaps, have little 
right to complain of their severity. Society, suffering under evils 
that threaten its dissolution, may be authorized to sacrifice even 
life itself in pursuit of objects essential to its very existence. 
To adjust, as by a rule and compasses, a specific penalty to a 
specific offence, and to exact a perfect conformity of each to 
each in kind and degree, is wholly impossible. Our question 
is, Has the mischief been stopped? If the mischief continues, 
or augments, we gain nothing by penal severity, but an ag- 
sravation of the mischief required to be put down. The crime 
is still walking abroad in its adult and matured vigour: the 
punishment is still applied, but with no other effect than that 
of shocking our moral sensibilities by its severity, or hardening, 
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and, by hardening, deteriorating those whom it is our object to 
deter from crime. There is still another and a great evil, which 
imheres in a system of indiscriminate severity. The crime 
which is the subject of a punishment wholly out. of proportion 
to its degree of turpitude, or rather, out of all fair proportion to 
what society sutlers from its perpetratic mM, 2Qoes unpUnisii d; 
for both prosecutors and juries. shrink from their duties, and 
the judge refuses to carry it im execution. If not, (the other 
form of the dilemma,) the execution of the sentence takes place 
and the hatred of the crime is then transferred to the severity 
of the law. The criminal is no longer considered as tlie party 
who has done the injustice; it is the law giver, and the 
minister by whose hands the low is enforced. 

The late excellent and lamented Nir Saniuel Romilly made 
an effort, worthy of the benevolence of his heart and the sound- 
ness of his judgment, to remove some of the penal anomalies 
which deform our statute-book. He began in 1808, by bring- 
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ing in a bill for abolishing capital punishment i in the case of 


stealing privily from the person, which passed into law. He 
followed this, in L812 with three other bills, intended to abolish 
the punishment of death for stealing from a shop or warehouse 
to the amount of five shillings, from a dwelling-house to the 
amount of forty shillings, and from on board vessels in 
navigable rivers to the same amount. All these bills were 
rejected. He persisted, however, in his exertions down to 
1817, but did not live to see the provisions of them ado pte d. 

In March 1819, a select committee was appointed to Inquire 
into all offences rendered capital by our criminal laws. ‘Their 
report, including the evidence taken before them, and the 
documents laid on their table was printed in November 
following. ‘The recommendation of the Committee was, that 
certain classes of statutes which bad created numerous felonies 
should be repealed altogether, and, in regard to others, that 
transportation or imprisonment should be substitute d instead 
of death. Mr. Miller concedes the expediency of repealing 
many of the acts enumerated in the report. To such a degree 
does this enlightened candour extend, that he is disposed to 
give up the venerable statute of Philip and Mary making it 
capital for Egyptians to remain within the kingdom one month ! 
He has subdued his nerves so far as to see no absolute danger 
in repealing the humane statutes which makes the being dis- 
guised within the Mint, or any injury done to Westminster 

bridge, capital; But the Black act, that lumber room of 
capital felonies, into which all sorts of offences, howeyer dis- 
similar to each other in moral qualities or in mischievous ten- 
dency, are huddled together,—the Black Act he will not part 
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with. Soine of its provisions he extols as the brightest ema- 
nations of legislative wisdom, and among these, the clause 
rendering capital the cutting down and destroying of growtig 
trees, mischievous and frequently malicious acts, we allow, but 
not on any sound principle of policy or justice, deserving an 
ignomiilous death. We cordially coincide with the reasonings 
of the Commitree. 


‘ ¢ Were capital punishments reduced to the comparatively small 
number of cases in which they are often inflicted, it would become a 
much simpler operation to form a right judgment of their propriety 
or necessity. Another consideration of still greater moment presents 
itself on this point of the subject: Penal laws are sometimes called 
into activity after long disuse, and in cases where their very existence 
may be unknown to the best informed part of the community ; ma- 
lictous prosecutors set them in motion; a mistaken administration of 
the law may apply them to purposes for which they were not in- 
tended, and which they are calculated more to defeat than to pro- 
mote : such seems to have been the case of the person who, in 1314, 
at the assizes for Essex, was capitally convicted of the offence of 
cutting down trees, and who, in spite of earnest application for ante 
from the prosecutor, the committing magistrate, and the whole 
neighbourhood, was executed apparently because he was believed to 
be habitually engaged in other offences, for none of which, however 
he had been convicted or tried. This case is not quoted as fur- 
nishing any charge against the humanity of the judge or of the ad- 
visers of the crown: they certainly acted according to the dictates of 
their judgment; but it is a case where the effect of punishment is 
sufficiently shown by the evidence to be the reverse of exemplary, 
and it is hard to say, whether the general disuse of the capital 
punishment in this offence, or the single iustance in which it has been 
carried into effect, suggests the strongest reasons for its abolition.’ 


pp. 108, 9. 


The argument is evaded by Mr. Miller, who refers to the 
patience and attention exercised by judges on the circuit in 
capital cases, before they allow the sentence of the law to be 
carried into effect, and the minute examination of those cases 
before the king in council. He says nothing of the virtual re- 
peal of the law by a long desuetude, and the consequent 
cruelty—we had almost said injustice—of calling a forgotten 
and obsolete penalty into action. A man so convicted might 
justly coinplain of the judge, who, m the language of Shak- 
speare, 

« Awakes agaifist me all the enrolléd penalties 
Which have, like unscout’d arinour, hung by the wall 
So long that nineteen zodiacks have gone round 
And none of them been worn, and for a name 
Now puts the drowzy and néglectéd act 
Freshly on me.’ 
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But, in our judgement, it is no trivial objection to the 
retention of these laws on our Statute Book, that they invest 
the judge with a power which the law did not, strictly speaking, 
intend to confer upon him. It is this. In ordinary cases, the 
judge would not carry, for instance, the penal severity of the 
Black Act into execution, if the question were merely that of 
hanging a person convicted of cutting down young trees. He 
would be influenced by a sentiment which must operate with 
equal force in every bosom and on every intellect—the mon- 
strous disproportion betwixt a crime of this nature and the last 
and most dreadful penalty which human authority can award. 
In Potter’s case, as it appears in the Report, the man was 
convicted of cutting down young trees, but he was executed 
for the badness of his character and the general suspicions, 
never legally substantiated, that were entertained of bis having 
been concerned in several robberies. The question put to Mr. 
Torin, (the committing magistrate,) and his answer, will wholly 
refute the sophistical remarks of Mr. Miller. ‘ Did the exe- 
‘ cution of this man excite a considerable feeling in the coun- 
‘try ?—* A great many people were surprised at it ; it was con- 
‘ sidered a case of extreme hardship, but which was palliaied 
‘ by the badness of his character.’ If any thing is calculated 
to bring the law into disrespect,—if any thing is directly 
in contravention of the most radical and holding principle of 
penal jurisprudence,—namely, the strict association between the 
crime and its punishment,-—it is the trying a man for one 
offence, and executing him for another without trying him at 
all. 

Several important concessions have escaped our Author as 
to the indiscriminate severity of the penal code ; but the chief 
value of those concessions is,—that they render his defence 
of that severity unaccountably contradictory and inconclusive. 
For instance, he says: 


‘ The acts which Sir Samuel Romilly wished to repeal, are the 10 
and 11 of William III. c. 23, which make it a capital felony to steal 
to the amount of five shillings from a shop, warehouse, stable, or 
coach-house ; the 12 Ann. c. 7. which makes it capital to steal pri- 
vately from a dwelling house to the value of forty shillings; and 24 
Geo. II. c. 45. which makes it capital to steal from on board a vessel 
in a navigable river to the same amount. Of the extent to which 
the different species of larceny are carried, and the degree to which 
they disturb and deprave society, few persons, except those whose 
attention has been particularly directed to the subject, have formed 
any adequate conception. It appears from page 131 of the A ppen- 
dix to the Committee's Report, that from the years 1810 to 1818 in- 
clusive, the total number of persons committed for trial for criminal 
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offences throughout England and Wales, amounted to 75,021, of 
which no fewer than 50,595, being nearly two thirds of the whole 
number, were for different sorts of larceny alone. Nothing can 
show more forcibly than this statement of the fact, how great a de- 
sideratum in penal jurisprudence an effectual punishment for the dif- 
ferent varieties of this kind of delinquency is, though no case can 
probably be mentioned in which it seems so difficult to be devised. 
The acts of William, Ann, and George II. which have been quoted, 
never could have been regarded as a rational method of suppressing 
any species of this offence. I thought unfavourably of them at the 
time this paper was originally laid before the public, and subsequent 
inquiry and reflection has strengthened that dislike to them I then 
felt myself under the necessity of expressing. That the commission 
of a theft to the amount of five shillings from a shop or warehouse, 
or to that of forty from a dwelling house or on board a vessel in a 
navigable river, should subject every individual who may be guilty of 
a felonious act to the punishment of death—even where it is a first 
offence—without any circumstances of aggravation—and though 
lighter penalties are annexed to crimes of so much deeper enormity, 
cannot be denied to be enactments conceived in a spirit of indefen- 
sible severity. Perhaps no laws could be pointed out from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Statute Book, which have so much pro- 
moted perjury in jurymen, or afford so much countenance to the 
charge of unnecessary severity which has so often been preferred 
against the criminal code of England. It is difficult to conjecture 
why all modification of them should have been so long and strenu- 
ously resisted, for though convictions under them have been of ex- 
traordinary frequency, the penalty annexed to them can hardly ever 
be said to have been inflicted. Sir S. Romilly has said, in the fourth 
page of his observations, ‘ that if we confine our observations to these 
larcenies, unaccompanied with any circumstance of aggravation, for 
which a capital punishment is appointed by law, such as stealing in 
shops, and stealing in dwelling houses, and on board ships, property 
of the value mentioned in the statutes, we shall find the proportion 
of those executed to those convicted, reduced very far indeed below 
that even of one to twenty.’ His calculation was far below the truth. 
It appears from the Appendix to the Committee’s Report, p. 141 and 
139, that for the 7 years from 1812 to 1818 inclusive, the convictions 
in London and Middlesex, for larcenies from shops, dwelling houses 
and vessels, amounted to 434; the number of executions only to 
lO, or 1 in every 43. It appears also from pages 152 and 128 of 
the Appendix, that the whole number of persons capitally convicted 
for larceny throughout England and Wales, from 1810 to 18i8 in- 
clusive, amounted to 1196, and the number executed to 18, or 
something less than | in 66, showing a disproportion still more strik- 
ing than the one first mentioned, It is manifest therefore that the 
words of these statutes could have conveyed no notion whatever to 
any person either at home or abroad, of the punishment which con- 
victed thieves in this country actually suffer; and the acts of parlia- 
ment in question, instead of being a terror to the 65 criminals over 
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whose heads its threatenings were for a'time suspended, ‘must with 
greater justice have been regarded as. a surprise upon the 66th object 
who became obnoxious to their vengeance At last the 10 and | 
of William III. was modified by 1 Geo. TV. c. 117, and larceny from 
shops, warehouses, coachhouses or stables, does not now become a 
capital offence until the value stolen amounts to fifteen pounds. 
Perhaps it would have been an improvement of this statute, if capital 
punishment had been attached to Jarceny of a somewhat lower 
amount in cases where peculiar trust or confidence had been reposed 
in the prisoner, or where he hud previously been convicted of a 
capital felony of any description. Even as it now stands, however, 
there can be no question that it is an important amendment intro- 
duced into our criminal law.’ pp. 120—124. 


The Report expresses the sentiments of the Committee upon 
the capital punishment of forgery in these words. 


**« Much of the above evidence sufficiently establishes the general 
disinclination of traders to prosecute for forgeries on themselves, or 
to furnish the Bank of England with the meays of conviction in cases 
where forged notes are uttered. There is no offence in which the in- 
fliction of death seems more repugnant to the strong and general and 
declared sense of the public than forgery ; there is no other in which 
there appears to prevail a greater compassion for the offender, and 
more horror at capital executions.’” pp. 127, 8. 


On this point Mr. Miller thus animadverts. 


‘ This language is so decided that it leads one to expect nothing 
less than a recommendation from the Committee of an immediate and 
total repeal of capital punishment in a case where they had de- 
nounced it as so peculiarly odious. In the very next page, however, 
the qualified conclusion to which the Committee have come on this 
part of the criminal law runs thus: 

¢¢ Private forgeries will, in the opinion of the Committee, be suffi- 
ciently and most effectually repressed by the punishment of transpor- 
tation and imprisonment. As long as the smaller notes of the Bank 
of England shall continue to constitute the principal part of the cir- 
culating medium of the kingdom, it may be reasonable to place them 
on the same footing with the metallic currency; your Committee, 
therefore, propose that the forgery of these notes may, for the pre- 
sent, remain a capital offence, that the uttering of forged bank notes 
shall, for the first offence, be transportation or imprisonment; but 
that on the second conviction the offender shall be deemed to be a 
common utterer of forged notes, and shall, if the prosecutor shall so 
desire, be indicted as such, which will render bim liable to capital 
punishment.’ ’ p, 128. 


But, in the recommendation that the law should remain as It 
stood, with regard to the forgery of Bank notes, which 1s 
handled with much severity by Mr. Miller as a palpable mcon- 
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sistency, we perceive no inconsistency ut all. Having already 


stated their decided opinion as to the inexpediency of annexing 
capital punishment to forgery in general, an opinion corrobo- 
rated by the evidence of several respectable bankers and mer- 
chants, a class of men who have the most direct interest in 
the repression of that offence,—they propose, inasmuch as 
coining the money of the realm was capital, and as the smaller 
Bank notes at that time constituted the chief part of the cir- 
culating medium, that the forgery of those notes should for the 
present, remain a capital offence ;—a reservation which ex- 
pressly denotes their conviction of the general inexpediency 
of that penalty for such offences, but shewing at the same 
time, that, contemplating the almost immediate return of the 
Bank to cash payments, they did not feel themselves bound to 
urge the immediate adoption of any legislative measure. 

Mr. Miller passes over, with unbecoming levity, the moral 
effect of frequent capital punishments. Yet, he admits to the 
utmost extent, this important proposition—that public execu- 
tions never produce the good effects upon those who assemble 
to witness them, which might be expected from them. He 
might have gone further. The tendency of the frequent exhi- 
bition of death in its most odious form, to harden and bruta- 
lize the spectators, is too obvious to ~—— to be minutely 
argued ; but when to that eflect is added, a sense of injustice 
in the greater part of the multitude, arising from the indiscri- 
minate operation of capital inflictions on so wide a category 
of offences, equally including the highest crimes as well as 
others of comparatively trivial import,—it is plain, that the law 
which thus operates, does not diffuse the salutary impression, 
that the penalty which it has awarded, is justly and rightfully 
inflicted. In such a case, by a rapid but unavoidable process 
of reasoning, it is the law which 1s arraigned as the real crimi- 
nal. 

The general reasonings upon this important question are 
plain, few, and simple. As the criminal law stands at present, 
there is a strong reluctance in juries to convict, as well as in 
prosecutors to prosecute. Whence does this reluctance arise ? 
A most essential subject of inquiry, for the law falls into ineffi- 
ciency and contempt, if the most efficient organ of our crimi- 
nal jurisprudence shrinks from its duty. It proceeds (we are 
confining our observations to juries) from their unwillingness 
to send an offender to a severer punishment, than they think 
or feel due for his offence. They contemplate the full punish- 
ment which the law denounces for that particular species of 
crime, when unaccompanied with any palliating circumstance ; 
and they cannot calculate with any certainty upon the remis- 
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sion or even the mitigation of that undue severity which 
frightens them from the strict fulfilment of their office. They 
are willing, therefore, to save him from all punishment by a 
verdict of acquittal, rather than subject him to an excessive or 
disproportionate punishment. The same pain and embarrass- 
ment must be also felt by the judge. Blackstone observes, 
that ‘it would be a most unhappy case for the judge himself, 
‘if the prisoner’s fate depended upon his directions.’ But the 
evil hypothetically stated by the learned Commentator, actually 
exists ; for, after conviction, the fate of the culprit at present 
depends upon him, inasmuch as he exercises a large discretion 
in the selection of cases for punishment, or in mitigating the 
punishment, according to the extenuating circumstances: and 
this duty throws a load of moral responsibility upon him, from 
which there is no other mode of releasing him, than by modi- 
fying the indiscriminate severities of the criminal code. Add 
to these reasonings, the reluctance of prosecutors, to perform a 
duty which is binding upon every member of civil society. 
At present, a person who has sustained an injury, is unwilling 
to prosecute, not only because he is indisposed to subject a 
fellow-creature to a punishment which is too severe for the 
offence, but he not unfrequently acts from motives directly 
opposite. Seeing how many oflenders escape conviction, 
merely from the reluctance of juries to convict, and how many, 
after conviction, escape all punishment whatever, he feels but 
little inclination to incur the expense and trouble of a prosecu- 
tion.* 

These are a few out of the many reasonings which have 
influenced our understanding upon this weighty question, and 
have led us to mingle our wishes with the general vow breathed 
by every humane and feeling heart throughout the kingdom, fora 
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* Mr. Miller, like a true lawyer, able to plead as well on either 
side, contends that a mitigation of our criminal laws would be an evil, 
first, because it would indispose many to prosecute ; those persons, he 
must mean, who would not think it worth the trouble and expense, 
unless they could have some chance of hanging a man. For fear this 
argument should not have much weight, he then turns round, and 
says, that the mitigation of criminal laws, which must at all events be 
a bad thing, is to be deprecated, because it might induce ‘ unrelent- 
ing and indiscriminate prosecution.’ This is, if not an affected, an un- 
founded apprehension. Where expense on the part of the prosecutor 
is no object, and considerations of humanity are precluded by a high- 
minded regard for the general good, as in the all-important subject of 
hares and partridges, prosecutions cannot be more unrelenting and 
indiscriminate than they are. 
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mitigation of the undue severities which disfigure our laws, 
not only in the eye of humanity and virtue, but of sound policy 
and reason. 


CO re es wa a ee me ee 
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Art. II. Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. By William J. 
Burchell, Esq. Vol. Il. 4to, pp. 648. London. 1824. 


Ww. reviewed the first volume of this expensive publication 

in our number for June 1822. We are sorry to find the 
present volume disfigured by the same hostility against the 
doctrines and the persons of the worthy and self-denying in- 
dividuals who are engaged in the arduous task of instructing 
and converting the barbarous aborigines of Southern Africa. 
The spirit of antipathy manifested by Mr. Burchell, is too 
violent to be without some cause, too malignant to have origi- 
nated in any just and rational ground of offence. We must be 
permitted to ascribe if, at least in part, to the waywardness 
of his own temper, and the overweening notion he has evi- 
dently cherished of his own claims to admiration. Indepen- 
dently, however, of the annoyance occasioned by these and 
similar proofs of bad taste and feeling, we have derived far 
more gratification and instruction from this section of the work, 
than we were able to extract from its predecessor. The tract 
along which Mr. Burchell travelled, was new ground; and, 
though he is neither a lively narrator nor an elegant writer, yet, 
he had a tale of interest to communicate, and he has not 
spoiled it in the telling. 

The volume commences with the details of the journey from 
Klaarwater to Graaflreynét. Mr. Burchell started, Feb. 24, 
1812, in bad temper with the inhabitants of the former place, 
and in high spirits at his emancipation from what he terms ‘ an 
‘ oppressive and teazing load of daily vexations.’ The early 
part of the expedition was cheered by ‘ an auspicious omen,’ 
in the shape of a large supply of palatable food. 


‘In our way over the plain, we fell in with an ostrich’s nest; if 
so one may call a bare concavity scratched in the sand, six feet in 
diameter, surrounded by a trench equally shallow, and without the 
smallest trace of any materials, such as grass, leaves, or sticks, to give 
it a resemblance to the nest of other birds. The ostriches to which 
it belonged, must have been at that time feeding at a great distance, 
or we should have seen them on so open a plain. The poor birds at 
their return would find that robbers had visited their home in their 
absence ; for we carried off all their eggs. Within this hollow, and 
quite exposed, lay twenty five of these gigantic eggs, and in the 
trench nine more, intended, as the Hottentots observe, as the first 
food of the twenty-five young ones. Those in the hollow, being 
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designed for incubation, may often prove useless to the traveller, but 
the others on the outside will always be found fit for eating. In the 
present instance the whole number were equally good. 

‘ The expedient resorted to by Speelman on a former occasion, 
was now adopted to a certain extent: after filling all our bags, the 
sleeves of their watch-coats, and their second pair of trowsers were 
crammed ‘full of eggs: It'was considered as‘an auspicious omen, that 
at the commencement of our journey, so valuable a prize had been 
placed in our way, Our faithful dogs were not forgotten in the di- 
vision of the spoil ; and their share, which we immediately broke into 
a bow], was eaten up on the spot.’ 

* * - * a 


‘ We made our dinner from the ostrich-eggs ; each of the Hotten- 


tots eating a’ whole one, although containing, as already mentioned, as’ 


mnuch food as: twenty-four eggs of the domestic hen. It is therefore 
not surprizing that 1 found myself unable to accomplish my share of 
the meal; even with the aid of all the hunger which a long morning’s 
ride had given’*me. The mode in which they were cooked, was one 
of great antiquity ; for all the Hottentot race, their fathers, and their 
grandfathers’ fathers, as they expressed themselves, have practised it 
before them. A small hole the size of a finger was very dexetrously 
made at one end, and having cut a forked stick from the bushes, 
they introduced it into the egg by pressing the two prongs close to- 
gether ; then by twirling the end of the stick between the palms of 
their hands for a short time, they completely mixed the white and 
the volk together. Setting it upon the fire, they continued frequently 
to turn the stick, until the inside had acquired the proper consistence 
of a botled egg. ‘This method recommends itself to a traveller, by 
its expedition, cleanliness, and simplicity; and by requiring neither 
pot, nor water ; the shell answering perfectly the purpose of the first, 
and the liquid nature of its contents, that of the other.’ pp. 20—22. 


On the following day an opportunity occurred of ascertain- 
ing that the stomach of a Hottentot 1s not altogether indis- 
cnimindte in its choice of food. One of Mr. Burchell’s atten- 
dants, belonging to that race, happening to witness the 
voracity of a Bushman who, after roasting a lizard, made a 
voluptuous feast upon its eggs, exhibited, when relating the 
circumstance, symptoms of the most intense disgust. An aflec- 
ting description is given of the rencounter with a horde of 
Bushmen, to whose half dozen miserable huts, Mr. B. gave the 
appropriate name of ‘ Poverty Kraal.’ His behaviour to these 
wretched beings does him honour. He relieved their hunger, 
to his own probable inconvenience, made them supremely hap- 
py by adistribution of tobacco, and rebuked the dishonesty 
ot his own followers who were taking advantage of circum- 
stances to procure the valuable skins worn by these poor 
creatures, for a worthless remuneration. The gratitude of the 
wanderers was unbounded, and he left them happy for once, 
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ina-full present supply, and without anticipations of future 
exigencies. On the 5th, the party reached the kraal of a chief 
named’ Kaabi, and the relations of amity and alliance were 
speedily established by the distribution of a few ounces of to- 
bacco. Here our scientific Traveller congratulates himself on 
his good fortune in having an opportunity of contemplating man, 
and especially the African bush-ranger, in an uncivilized state. 
His remarks on the subject do not, however, appear to be 
particularly novel or profound. We learn that these nomades 
are not ambitious, nor, as Mr. B. believes, are they avaricious ; 
that they are hospitable and generous towards each other, and 
that, by way of set-off against these rather common virtues of 
savage life, they are to be credited with certain vices, also 
sufficiently rife among barbarians, such as lying, ignorance, 
and a propensity to make rather too free with other peoples’ 
property. By his frank and cordial behaviour, Mr. Burchell 
soon secured the confidence of these good-natured people ; and 
he has preserved a number of little traits of character which 
make out an interesting chapter. 


‘One of the mothers told me, with evident distress, that she was 
soon to be parted from her only daughter, of whom she was _affec- 
tionately fond, and who was now considered old enough to live in her 
husband’s hut. The girl herself was sitting by, and, on hearing this 
mentioned, she turned her face downwards, with an unaffected bashful- 
ness, and with a natural and interesting expression of genuine in- 
nocence, which would well have become the most civilized of her 
sex. 

‘ With regard to polygamy, I was told that a second wife is never 
taken, until the first, as before stated, has become old, not in years, 
but in constitution ; and sometimes, though rarely, a third supplies, 
in like manner, the place of the second. ‘This was generally the 
greatest extent of their polygamy ; nor were the old wives, on that 
account, neglected or left unprovided for by their husbands; but con- 
stantly remained with him on the same terms as before. I could ‘not 
learn that any nice feelings of jealousy between these wives, ever dis- 
turbed the harmony of the family. 

‘ Some men passing by, seemed much amused at my questions, 
and joined us: on which, I inquired of the women if their husbands 
ever beat them; well knowing that this subject was one of great 
importance in their domestic arrangements. The men laughed, and 
quickly replied, «« No No.” The women as loudly cried, ** Yes, 
Yes, they beat us on the head—so.”? And sufficiently proved the 
truth of their assertion, by the ready and natural manner in which 
they imitated this act of conjugal discipline. 

“TI then quitted this party, who appeared happy and pleased at my 
stopping with them so long, and continued my visit to the ditferent 
houses. In one, a little family groupe were drinking their goats- 
milk: from a leathern bowl, and in a manner perfectly novel. 
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Of all the instruments for conveying liquid to the mouth, a drxs/; 
must appear the least adapted to such a purpose: but with no other 
means than this, they emptied their bowl; and perhaps have dis- 
covered that the greater length of time which this mode requires, 
prolongs also the pleasure of their meal. The brush was made of 
strong hair, and of a thickness sufficient to fill the mouth. The 
manner of using it, was by dipping it into the bowl, and sucking the 
milk out of it.’ 


One of the men, having been requested to vive proof of his 
dexterity in the use of the bow, missed a mark, ‘ measuring 
‘in surface about seven square feet,’ at the short distance 
of twenty yards. In the evening, Mr. B. was present at a ball 
in one of the largest ‘ houses’ of the kraal, and witnessed 
an exhibition which may go in aid of the hypothesis, that all 
our various modes of amusement are conventional and _pre- 
scriptive, instead of containing within themselves any essential 
principle of gratification. As the hovel was too low to permit 
ans; one to stand upright, the dancer was compelled to make 
use of two long sticks, touching the ground at a considerable 
distance from each other, on which he rested himself in 
a stooping and inconvenient attitude. One foot remained 
motionless, while the other was kept in incessant but irregular 
motion, with little change of place ; the knee and leg having 
as much movement from side to side as the restricted position 
of the foot would allow. The figurant accompanied himself 
with the voice, and in this part of the entertainment the spec- 
tators joined. After some time, he fell on the ground, as if 
exhausted, though still continuing his contortions and_ his 
singing; but speedily started up, and resumed his proper 
yosture, ‘ changing legs from time to time.’ Round his ancles 
he wore a sort of rattle. 

During the Author’s short residence at this kraal, his party 
shot two rhinoceroses, most highly to the gratification of the 
Bushmen and their families, to whom such abundance had 
been till then unknown: they were left in nigh festival when 
the travellers set forward on their road. On the 18th of 
March, they reached the borders of the colony, and encoun- 
tered a most inhospitable reception from the boor at whose 
farm they first halted ; for which they were indemnified, on the 
following day, by the kind treatment they met with at another 
station, from the wife of Piet Vermeulen. 

They reached Graaffreynét on the 25th, after suffering 
severely during the passage of the Snow Mountains, just in 
time for Mr. Burchell to profit by the kind attentions of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kicherer during an attack of fever. On his re- 
covery, he exerted himself in procuring the necessary supplies, 
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and used every effort to secure the assistance of such of the 
Hottentots as were likely to prove effective in the arduous task 
which lay before them. For some reason unexplained, there 
seems to have been a disinclmation on the part of the local 
magistracy to assist him in these important measures; and 
when at length the Landdrost tendered to him the service of 
five natives, he received private information, that they were 
the very refuse of the Jrouk, or gaol, Lottentots. At last, 
however, all arrangements were completed; and, after Mr. 
Burchell had been detained ‘a quarter of an hour’ by the 
‘ ceremony’ of solemn prayer for his safety, offered up b 
Mr. Kicherer, he set off on his venturous expedition. This 
was on the 28th of April, 1812: on the 10th of the suce 
ceeding month occurred the following adventure, 


‘ The day was exceedingly pleasant, and not a cloud was to be 
seen. For a mile or two, we travelled along the banks of the river, 
which in this part abounded in tall mat rushes. The dogs seemed 
much to enjoy prowling about and examining every bushy place, and 
at last met with some object among the rushes, which caused them 
to set up a most vehement and determined barking. We explored 
the spot with caution, as we suspected from the peculiar tone of their 
bark, thatit was, what it proved to be, lions. Having encouraged 
the dogs to drive them out, a task which they performed with 
great willingness, we had a full view of an enormous black-maned 
lion, and a lioness. The latter was seen only for a minute, as she 
made her escape up the river, under concealment of the rushes ; but 
the lion came steadily forward, and stood still to look at us. At this 
moment we felt our situation not free from danger, as the animal 
seemed preparing to spring upon us, and we were standing on the bank 
at the distance of only a few yards from him, most of us being on 
foot and unarmed, without any visible possibility of escaping. I had 
given up my horse to the hunters, and was on foot myself; but there 
was no time for fear, and it was useless to attempt avoiding him, 
Poor Truy was in great alarm; she clasped her infant to her bosom, 
and screamed out, as if she thought her destruction inevitable, 
calling anxiously to those who were nearest the animal, Jake care! 
Take care! In great fear for my safety, she half insisted upon 
my moving further off: I, however, stood well upon my guard, 
holding my pistols in my hand, with my finger upon the trigger ; 
and those who had muskets kept themselves prepared in the same 
manner. But at this instant, the dogs boldly flew in between us 
and the lion, and surrounding him, kept him at bay by their violent 
and resolute barking. ‘The courage of these faithful animals, was 
inost admirable: they advanced up to the side of the huge beast, and 
stood making the greatest clamor in his face, without the least ap- 
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pearance of fear. The lion, conscious of his strength, remained 


unmoved at their noisy attempts, and kept his head turned towards us, 


At one moment, the dogs perceiving his eye thus engaged, had 
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advanced close to his feet, and scemed as if they would actually 
seize hold of him; but they paid dearly for their imprudence, for, 
without discomposing the majestic and steady attitude in which he 
stood fixed, he merely moved his paw, and at the next instant, I 
beheld two lying dead. In doing this, he made so little exertion, 
that it was scarcely perceptible by what means they had been killed. 
Of the time which we had gained by the interference of the dogs, 
not a moment was lost; we fired upon him; one of the balls went 
through his side just between the short ribs, and the blood immediately 
began to flow; but the animal still remained standing in the same 
position. We had now no doubt that he would spring upon us; 
every gun was instantly reloaded ; but happily we were mistaken, and 
were not sorry to see him move quietly away; though I had hoped 
in a few minutes to have been enabled to take hold of his paw without 
danger.’ 


On the 14th, the caravan paid its second visit to Kaabi’s 
kraal. As Mr. Burchell had previously promised to make 
another general distribution of tobacco when he should pass 
in that direction on his return to Klaarwater, the inhabitants, 
like ‘a crowd of happy children’ in joyous expectation of 
‘ toys and sugar-plums,’ now flocked eagerly and exultingly 
about him; and he could only escape from their ‘ noise and 
‘confusion,’ by transferring the business of arrangement and 
division to their chieftain. Friendly, however, as was the 
reception which the bountiful dispenser of shag and _ pigtail 
met with from these people, he had a very sufficient proof that 
their appropriative habits had sustained no diminution of ac- 
tivity. They had evidently been making a successful specu- 
lation at the expense of their neighbours, for they had become 
suddenly possessed of large herds of cattle, to say nothing of 
a respectable flock of two hundred sheep. When questioned 
on these very suspicious accessions to their riches, they could 
frame no better excuse, than that they had obtained them from 
another kraal. Soon after their departure from this spot, the 
party were roused by the roaring of a lion prowling by night 
within fifty yards of their station ; from which circumstance Mr. 

B. takes occasion to introduce a notable piece of verbiage about 
man’s supremacy over the rest of the animal creation, and his 
privilege to ‘ rule alone by the divine spirit of reason and su- 
‘ perior intellect ;’ in the exercise of which he is, ‘ at his own 
‘ option and freewill,’ either to ‘ elevate himself above the rest 
‘of the animal creation, or, by the neglect of them, sink 
‘himself below the beasts.” We really wish that Mr. B. could 
have satisfied himself with telling us what he saw in Africa; 
we could well have dispensed with his attempts every now- 
and-then to edify us with the profound result of his cogita- 
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trons. Independently of the crudeness of his notions, and the 
bad taste betrayed by the mala propos introduction of. these 
loose shreds and scraps of mawkish sentiment, they are ren- 
dered offensive by a suspicion that they are, partly at least, 
the effects of irritation, —that they are designed as a sort of 
running fire aimed at the different views of “those evangelical 
eople “who have been so unfortunate as to provoke his ire. 
He reaches Klaarwater in no better temper. He seems sadly 
out of humour at the icivility of the inhabitants, who neg- 
lected the ‘ colonial custom’ of wasting gunpowder by answer- 
ing in the same way the ‘ twenty discharges’ by which he an- 
nounced his return; and he absolutely writhes under the un- 
concern with which Mr. Anderson treated that memorable 
event. 


‘ None of the missionaries making themselves visible all this time, 
I knocked at Mr. Anderson’s door: he at last came forward, and in 
an admirably calm manner, and without the least expression of any 
emotions, such as worldly men might naturally indulge in, on wit- 
nessing the return of a person whom he might consider as having 
risen from the dead, received me with: So, “you're come back again. 
It must certainly have been vexatious to him, to find all his predic. 
tions respecting the ~ £3 and difficulties of the journey, and my 
failure in the object of it, falsified in the eyes of those people by 
whom he wished to be ane an unerring example for their imita- 
tion; and I readily admit this excuse for his feelings. Therefore 
neither he nor his brother missionaries, had any reason for rejoicing 
at my success and safe return; a sentiment which, if they felt it, never 
once escaped their lips during the whole time I remained at Klaar- 

water ; nor did they ever allow their consistency to be compromised 
by any vain curiosity respecting the occurrences of my journey; for 
on this head they preserved a silence well becoming men whose minds 
were occupied with better things. Nor was any reason ever given 
for taking no notice of my salute. However ; I met with a civil recep- 
tion from all. I know that it is the doctrine of this sect, to suppress, 
and even destroy, every lively emotion, and to strive to become serious 
people. But for my part, I never could bring my mind to so serious 
a state as to avoid being extremely glad at finding myself, with all my 
men, safely arrived at Klaarwater, or to avoid being equally rejoiced 
at getting away from it.’ p. 223. 


Now, to say nothing of the little fib about ‘ the doctrine of 
‘ this sect,’ and making every allowance for the mortification 
which a man of Mr. Burchell’s overweening cast must have 
felt, at finding that the Missionaries were not disposed to emu. 
late the Bushmen of Kaabi's kraal in their demonstrations of 
joy on his arrival,—we cannot help expressing our wonder that 
he should have permitte sd this weak and petulant paragraph to 
make its appearance in his work. The ‘ predictions’ of Mr. 
2P2 
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Anderson had in no respect been ‘ falsified :’ he had repre 
sented the ‘ dangers and difficulties,’ of the journey, and Mr. 
Burchell will not, we presume, deny that the representation 
was correct. It is very clear, that the missionaries had other 
business—whether more important or not, we shall not take 
upon us to decide—than that of paying court to Mr. Burchell ; 
and, while he admits that they gave hima ‘ civil reception,’ 
it is sufficiently obvious from other incidental notices, that they 
were not deficient in any necessary attentions. We can easily 
conceive that they might have very substantial reasons for des 
clining any closer intimacy. 

In another passage, written under the influence of the same 
irritable feelings, we have an almost ludicrous complaint res- 
pecting a view of the settlement of Klaarwater, which Mr. B. 
executed for Mr. Anderson, under an express engagement that 
it should not be forwarded to Europe, nor ‘ engraved from.’ 
In despite of these pitiful restrictions, this marvellous pro- 
duction found its way to England, and, on Mr. B.’s return to 
Cape Town, ‘ was recognised in the form of a print, engraved 
‘to be the principal ornament of a book of missionary travels 
‘ by a person who visited’ the station sometime after, and who, 
says our Traveller, ‘so much admired this drawing, that he has 
‘ thought it worthy of being published as his own.’ Whoever 
this ‘ person’ may be, he agrees with Mr. Burchell on one 
point on which we ditfer, if he really ‘ admired’ Mr. Burchell’s 
talents as an artist. There isa palpable discrepancy between 
the execution of some of the wood-cuts of this volume, and the 
coloured prints, which leads to one of two conclusions; either 
that the drawing of the subject was made on the wood-block 
by Mr. Branston himself, (which, from our knowledge of his 
style, we imagine to have been the case,) and consequently, that 
the loose, unartist-like manner of the larger plates 1s charge- 
able on Mr. Burchell’s pencil; or else, that, if the latter be 
mechanically competent to the firm and decided handling of 
some of the vignettes, he has been strangely negligent in suf- 
fering his aquatinter to turn out a series of very unscientific 
plates. Let any one inspect the well chosen and well executed 
subjects of Mr. Daniell, in the same quarter of the globe, and 
he will at once comprehend our meaning. Neither in his se- 
lection, management of effect, nor touch, does the present 
Traveller exhibit any of the characters of an artist. On the 
propriety of the conduct which has led to this digression, we 
give no opinion, since we are not in possession of all the 
circumstances. Itis very possible that Mr. Anderson knew 
nothing of the publication ; and we would hope, for the credit 
of Mr. B.’s liberality, that he is himself mistaken in his recol- 
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lections of the transaction. But we must have donewith all this; 
and in our sketch of the Author's further progress, we must 
resolutely pass by the comments of various kinds, which he is 
too fond of mixing up with his matters of fact. 

‘It was about four in the afternoon’ of June 6th, that the 
caravan started on its route to the Interior; and, after some of 
the usual incidents of African travel, it reached, on the 18th, 
‘one of the most celebrated places’ of the regions beyond the 
Gariep. This spot is distinguished by several masses of rock, 
one of which is much larger than the rest, and has been ex- 
cavated for the purpose of obtaining a mineral much in request 
among the natives, as highly ornamental to the person. This 
substance is called Szbi/o, and consists of a ‘ shining, powdery 
‘iron-ore of a steel-grey or bluish lustre, and soft and greasy 
‘to the touch.’ I[t is prepared for use by grinding and mix- 
ture with grease. ‘Though sometimes rubbed into the body, it 
is chiefly applied to the head, the hair being ‘ often so much 
‘loaded and clotted with an accumulation of it, that the clots 
‘ exhibit the appearance of lumps of mineral.’ To this fashion- 
able mine, supplying the powder and pomatum of Southern 
Africa, all the neighbouring nations resort ; and its produce is 
distributed, by barter, over an extent of at least five degrees 
of latitude. On the 28th, the party traversed the defile of the 
Kamhanni Mountains, which form the great natural line of se- 
paration between the Hottentot and Kaffer races. The pass 
was not difficult, since it ‘ had no perceptible ascent or descent,’ 
and it was completely cleared in about three hours and a half. 
On the following day, the Travellers reached the Kruman, 
which presented the sight, rare in these regions, of a clear and 
plentiful current fifteen feet wide. This ‘ beautiful little river’ 
is, at its source, a ‘ full and broad stream;’ but, by the united 
etlects of evaporation and absorption, it diminishes as it flows 
onward, until it is lost in the sands. In the rainy season, it is 
joined, according to local report, by the Moshowa, and in years 
when their rise is considerable, they reach the ae te The 
13th of July was the memorable day on which Mr. Burchell 
entered Litakun, (the Lattakoo of Campbell,) an event of which 
he shall give his own description. 


‘The good humour which beamed in the countenances of the 
crowd, reflected a sunshine upon every object, and from the: first 
instant, banished every uneasy sensation which the uncertainty of our 
reception might have created. With the recollection of the vexations 
and disappointments which had so long attended my progress into 
the Interior, I felt as though I had, by advancing thus far, gained a 
triumph over the numerous difficulties which must always beset and 
oppose every traveller who shall attempt to explore these regions, 
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alone and unsupported, cheered by no friend, upheld by no aid. 
While surveying with rapidity the new character of this bustling 
crowd of Africans, and admiring the social appearance and magni- 
tude of a town, so different in every respect from those of Europe, I 
caught a spirit of enthusiasm which seemed like some fascinating 
power emanating from the strange objects which every where sur- 
rounded me, and excited feelings which rendered my first view of the 
town of Litakun, a moment, which, in its peculiar gratification and 
delight, was never surpassed by any other event of the journey. Ac- 
customed, as I had been, for so many months, to the sight of only the 
frail moveuble huts of Hottentots and Bushmen, I rejoiced at findin 

myself at length arrived among a nation whose dwellings claimed the 
name of buildings. Although the weather was cold, yet the sun 
shone bright, and shed animation upon the scene, and enlivened the 
appearance of these dwellings, as much as the arrival of the white 
stranger seemed to lend a pleasing active curiosity to their gazing 
inhabitants.’ pp. 358, 9. 


The Travellers halted before the house of the chief, Mattivi, 
(Campbell's Mateebe,) where the principal men of the city sur- 
rounded Mr. Burchell; but the leader was not ascertained by 
him to be present, until, after several minutes, an individual 
standing by his side was pointed out to him as the chief of the 
Bachapins. This personage did not differ in any respect from 
those who stood near him, excepting in the maintenance of a 
silent and reserved deportment. His figure was good, and his 
stature of ‘ an intermediate proportion.’ 


* He stood perfectly still, with his hands before him folded in each 
other, and with his eyes directed rather downwards, but now and 
then looking up and showing that he was attending to all that was 
said. He spoke very little or almost nothing; and left the conversa- 
tion to Serrakiitu and his brothers. ‘These were pointed out to me ; 
for to say, introduced, would create an idea of some form or cere- 
mony, and give a very erroneous impression of the whole affair. The 
brothers who were present on this occasion, were Mollémmi, Molaali, 
and Mahidra. Mol/émmi, whose name has already been mentioned, 
was a tall thin man, of a countenance most remarkable for its long 
and disproportioned features. The mother of him and of his elder 
brother Mattivi, was a Kora; but the others were the sons of a Bi- 
chuaina woman. Moléli or (Molaali) was a fine well-proportioned 
young man of a genuine Bichuana countenance and complexion, 
approaching somewhat to the negro. The younger brother, Mahira, 
was remarkably handsome as a black, and seemed to be about twenty 
years of age. He was of fine proportions, and in limbs and figure, 
not unlike the well-known statue of Antinoiis, though somewhat 
fatter. On his feet he wore sandals, and his head was bound round, 
not inelegantly, with a leathern handkerchief, nearly in the mannet 
which has been shown in a former plate.’ pp. 362, 3. 
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After some preliminary and imperfect essays at conversation 
through the medium of an interpreter, Mattivi requested Mr. 
Burchell to sit down, and placed himself opposite to his visiter, 
the men of superior rank seating themselves in a surrounding 
circle, while the rest of the people remained standing. As 
this meeting was little more than a mutual reconnoissance, but 
little that was important passed. A hint from Serrakutu, that 
some tobacco would be acceptable, was evaded by Mr. B.; 
but the scarcely less acceptable snufi-box was tendered to 
Mattivi, who, emptying it into his hand, distributed its contents 
with the point of a knife, and with strict impartiality, among 
the occupants of the inner circle. At this assembly, neither 
women nor children had been permitted to appear; but when 
it broke up, and the white man had taken his seat in his 
waggon, he was beset by a considerable number of the inter- 
dicted classes. After their departure, Mattivi, Serrakutu, and 
Mollemmi made their appearance, and seated themselves in 
the vehicle. The chief, having pointed out a large enclosed 
space, (the mootst or place for the transaction of public busi- 
ness,) Mr. B. ordered his men to draw the waggons into the 
enclosure, and the visiters, who had retained their seats, were 
‘as pleased with the ride, as a child when drawn about by its 
‘nurse.’ Coffee proved a very acceptable beverage to these 
African noblemen ; but every thing of this kind was subordinate 
to one great object of desire, on the acquisition of which they 
were so anxiously intent as to make it the earliest subject of 
negotiation. Mattivi and his coadjutors in the business, had 
set their hearts upon a gun, aud they appear to have full 
understood the right method of procuring it; they teazed and 
cajoled, and at last fairly outwitted the European, who tried 
all methods of evasion, but none successfully. It must be con- 
fessed, that Mr. Burchell had a difficult part to sustain. Sur- 
rounded by a multitude whom it would have been perfect mad- 
ness to change from selfish friends to decided enemies, and 
seconded only by a set of Hottentots who had proved them- 
selves, with the exception of three, thorough poltroons, he had 
no resource but that of a firm, yet temporizing policy ; and this 
it was by no means easy to adapt to the peculiar circumstances 
of his situation. He had, however, leisure and opportunity to 
try his hand at preaching; and he takes care to apprise his 
readers of the extraordinary interest with which his audience 
listened to him; intimating, moreover, with characteristic 
modesty, that missionaries may borrow a useful lesson from his 
mode of instruction. The suby part of the statement to which 
we can yield implicit belief, is the observation, that the Au- 
thor’s ‘ mode of argument and explanation was entirely new’ to 
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his hearers, and even to one of them who ‘ had lived at Klaar- 
* water.’ 

A great part of his intercourse with the natives consisted, 
on their side, in begging, chiefly for tobacco; on his, in com- 
plying with their urgency, only when some specific point was 
to be gained. The chief appeared to be actuated by no motive 
but that of making the most of the man of beads, tobacco, 
and guns ; and Mr. Burchell seems to have formed a very ac- 
curate estimate of his character, reimarkable chiefly for its low 
cunning and unprincipled selfishness. It was requested that 
the presents which were intended for him, might be reserved 
for a private interview, as, in the event of a public delivery, 
his friends would expect to share in his acquisitions. He dis- 
played on all occasions, a spirit of craving covetousness, 
eagerly grasping at every shadow of advantage, and anxious to 
obtain an immediate compensation even for the gifts which he 
affected to bestow freely. If he gave a bowl of milk, he would 
first accept payment, and then claim a share of what he had 
tendered as a mark of hospitality. We have, however, some 
suspicion that Mr. Burchell did not manage very cleverly in 
his transactions with the people and the governors. Other in- 
dividuals and other parties had made their occasional residence 
m this city, without submitting to the impositions practised 
upon him; and even during his stay, Berends, a Hottentot 
captain, with about fourteen of his men, came in well provided 
with fire-arms. These people had been accustomed to trade 
with the Bachapins, and yet, had never supplied them with a 
single musket; nor does it appear that they had found any 
difficulty in resisting such demands as might have been made 
in that way. Mr. B. was active in his inquiries and investiga- 
tions, and adopted such methods as were likely to bring him 
into the most close and familiar intercourse with the natives. 
He turned portrait-painter, and the result in one instance, 1s 
thus amusingly described. 


‘ Mollémmi, who had long resisted my solicitations to sit for his 
portrait, was this morning prevailed on by the offer of a quantity of 
tobacco, to grant my request. 

* This being the first portrait which I had drawn at Litakun, it was 
fortunate that I succeeded in obtaining a strong likeness, as the cir- 
cumstance made avery favourable impression on the natives, and —— 
them excessively. As soon as it was known, for hc immediately went 
and told every body what I had done, every one crowded to see it. 
Mattivi came smiling, and calling out, Akkiit bon / (Let me see !) and 
after his first surprise was over, he exclaimed, Singke! Singke! (Very 

retty! Very well!) But the astonishment of the crowd, on seeing 
follemmi in a book, is not very easily to be described; nor perhaps 
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fmagined, without having been witnessed. They fixed their eyes on 
it with a degree of attention which seemed to give to their counte- 
nances an expression not very unlike that of fear. It was evident 
that so strange and unexpected a sight absorbed all their thoughts ; 
till, on taking their eyes off the drawing and turning to their com- 
panions, they burst into laughter, and expressed their surprise and 
delight in a variety of modes all equally comic. Their quickness in 
comprehending a hasty uncoloured drawing, for I was obliged to com- 
plete it in a quarter of an hour, and in discovering at the first glance 
jhe meaning of every line, gave me a favourable opinion of their 
discernment.’ p. 463. 


During the latter part of Mr. Burchell’s stay, alarms of in- 
vasion by a powerful enemy, kept the inhabitants in a state of 
much agitation ; and tie scarcity of provisions, with other cir- 
cumstances, determined him to leave the town for a time, that 
he might, by hunting, procure a supply of dried meat. On the 
3rd of August, he carried his design into execution ; and at this 
point, the present section of his journal closes. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth chapters comprise much m- 
teresting and important matter in illustration of the character 
and habits of the Bachapin tribe ; but, from its miscellaneous 
nature, it will not admit of analysis, and we must therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a few gleanings. The town of Litakun is 
large and irregular, the dwellings being arranged more for in- 
dividual comfort, than for general convenience. The number 
of these abodes is estimated at about eight hundred, and the 
inhabitants altogether are supposed to amount to not fewer than 
five thousand. ‘The architecture of the houses is singular, but 
commodious. Within a circular enclosure of interwoven twigs, 
averaging six feet in height, stands the family dwelling, con- 


_ 


taining beneath one conical roof, first, an open space of about 
three feet and a half, covered by the eaves, which rest upon a 
series of upright posts ; then, the wall of the house, enclosing 
the regular apartments . beside these, there are, in the more 
capacious residences, huts for the servants and the stores. Of 
that extensive class of native tribes to which the name of 
Bichuanas is assigned, Mr. Burchell gives the tollowing general 
description. 


‘ These nations or tribes, as far as we are yet acquainted with 
them, pursue generally the same mode of life; that is, their riches 
consist chiefly in cattle; they have each but one town, properly 80 
called ; their architecture is circular ; their arms are hassagays ; their 
clothing is made of the skins of animals; they wear the kobo, and 
their dress is fashioned in the manner already described, but the 
greater part of their body is uncovered ; the land which they inhabit 
s the common property of the whole tribe, as a pasture for their 
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herds; they have no fixed dwellings, excepting in their towns, all 
others being merely temporary grazing-stations ; they are often in a 
state of warfare with each other, for the sake of plunder, on pretence 
of mutual retaliation for past robberies, their real object being always 


the acquisition of cattle; the corn which they cultivate is a species of 


¢ Indian millet ;’ their tradings are conducted commonly on the prin- 
= of barter ; beads are the principal medium through which they 
effect exchanges of goods ; and they are governed by hereditary chiefs, 
whose authority is absolute, although more frequently tempered by 
general opinion, and still possessing much of a patriarchal nature.’ 

pp- 531, 52. 


The religion of the Bachapins, if, indeed, they can be said 
to have any thing that deserves the name, is of the very lowest 
kind ; but, as is usually the case, their credulity respecting the 
effects of sorcery is unbounded. We trust, however, that the 
time is rapidly approaching, when a purer light will pervade 
these benighted nations. Missionaries are on the alert, and 
commerce is preparing the way for a more frequent and active 
intercourse between the natives of Southern Africa and the 
civilized settlers of the Cape Colony. The following singular 
custom approaches to the habits of more enlightened nations. 


‘ They have among them a custom, which at first sight has some- 
what of a hospitable appearance; but which on nearer examination is 
discovered to be merely an affair of convenience, and much resemb- 
ling in principle that of mercantile friendships, which end in an even 
balance of accounts. It obtains only, I believe, between them and 
the Klaarwater Hottentots, and consists in the selection of a particular 
person as the friend from whom they are to procure whatever they 
require. These favours are eithér returned in kind, when the other 

arty makes a journey into the country of him whom he has thus 
Lsatended, or they are repaid at the time with a present of equal 
value, if the Hottentot be the party who has received them. Thus, 
a Hottentot from that village, when he visits Litakun, which he never 
does but for the purpose of barter, goes directly to the house of his 
correspondent, whom he calls his maat (a Dutch word identical with 
‘ mate’), who supplies him with milk, and assists him in making his 
purchases of oxen or ivory, and even engages to secure, or collect 
for him, a quantity of these articles ready at the time of his next 
visit. From what has been stated of the selfish character of the 
Bachapins, it will readily be supposed that this generosity is not in- 
tended as gratuitous, and he does, in fact, receive in tobacco or other 
things, what in his estimation is quadruple the value of his trouble, 
for on their time, these people set no value. On the other hand, if 
the Bachapin visits the Hottentot village, he lives with his ¢ maat’ at 
free quarters; besides the advantage of accompanying the latter 
from Litakun, on which occasions he himself takes no provisions for 
their journey. I am unable to say whether this be a general custom 
between all the Bichuana tribes ; but even so far as it has already been 
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traced, it is sufficiently interesting, as it exhibits the first dawn of on® 
of the essential principles of interuational traffic, and shows us what 
mercantile agency is in its infancy, or at its birth.’ p. 555. 


We infer from the close of the sixteenth chapter, that Mr. 
Burchell intends to close the narrative of his travels with this 
volume: the addition of a general index seems to confirm this 
intimation. We regret this. The work rises in interest as it 
proceeds, and we should hope that Mr. B. will, in some way or 
other, put the public in possession of the remainder of bis 
journal, or at least of a selection from its more important 
details. 
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Art. IIT. The Evidence of Christianity, derived from its Nature and 
Reception. By J. B, Sumner, M.A. Prebendary of Durham, &c. 
8vo. pp. 430. Price 10s. 6d. London. 1824. 


N Mr. Sumner’s Treatise on the Divine Attributes, to which 
was awarded Mr. Burnett’s premium of £400, the evidence 
of the existence and perfections of the Creator is built chiefl 
on the credibility of the Mosaic records of the Creation. The 
Christian Revelation is there excluded from being the ground- 
work of the argument, ‘ because, that being granted, any 
‘ treatise on the Divine attributes would be superfluous.’ In 
the present work, though not professedly a sequel to the former,* 
the higher degree of evidence is illustrated, which is deducible 
from the Christian records. The design of the volume is to 
shew, ‘ that a religion like the Christian, could never have 
‘ existed, unless it had been introduced by Divine authority. It 
could not have been invented: it would not have been re- 
‘ ceived.’ 


~ 


‘ The line of argument has at least one advantage: at the same 
time that it proves, if well founded, that the religion is true, it shews 
also what the religion is.’ 


This advantage gives a great superiority, in our judgement, 
to the argument from internal evidence. For, after all, the real 
controversy with the infidel turns on the Divine character of 








* Mr. Sumner does not refer, either in the title-page or the preface, 
to his former work. Possibly, he is not quite satisfied with itas a 
performance. It certainly displays extensive and multifarious read- 
ing, and may be read with advantage ; but, in originality, in closeness 
of reasoning, and in strictly theological knowledge, it is somewhat 
deficient, and is superseded by better works. 
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that which professes to be a Revelation from Heaven; and we 
should be found to have gained little, when we had brought 
him to : acknowledge, that the external evidence is complete, _ 
that both the Mosaic records and the Christian Scriptures are 
credible,—that they are both authentic and genuine,—if, when 
we proceeded to speak of their sacred contents, he should, 
with the Papist, refer us to an authorized interpreter for their 
meaning, or, with the Socinian, contend that St Paul was a 
bad reasoner. A man may be firmly convinced of the “ 
torical truth of Christianity, and yet remain under a mistake, « 
in almost utter and wilful i ignorance as to what Christianity is. 
He may believe that the religion i is true, and yet, not have taken 
a step towards becoming a religious man. The exhibition of 
the evidence of C hristianity, apart from its nature and doctrmes, 
has no direct tendency to make him such. It is adapted to 
yield the highest satisfaction to a believer, and to confirm his 
faith in the Gospel which he has received ; and this is perhaps 
the chief use of all works which treat of the evidences of Re- 
velation. But no fact is more clearly established by experience, 
than that the highest degree of evidence is insufficient to over- 
come a repugnance to the truth. The sceptic wi/l not believe. 
Why? Because he sees no beauty 1 in religion, that he should 
desire it. And so long as this 1s the case, neither would he 
believe although one should rise from the dead. What then 
is to be done? ? Shall we argue over again with him the external 
proofs, or shall we revile him for his perverse incredulity, 
and forget the spirit of Christ in zeal for his cause? It seems 
to us, that the only method likely to succeed with a man not 
committed to obstinate infidelity by his vices, is to hold up, 
not the evidences of religion, w hich can at most convince him 
only that he ought to ‘belie ‘ve, but the portrait of religion, 
which may peradventure disarm opposition, if not subdue his 
heart. The affections are moved by those qualities only which 
render the object venerable, or lovely, or desirable. Pascal 
has finely said: ‘ A man who discovers evidences of the Chris- 
‘ tian religion, is like an heir who finds the title-deeds of his 
‘family. Will he say that they are forged, and will he neglect 
‘to examine them?’ No manever examined the Scriptures, 
with a wish to find them true, and remained a sceptic. 

Mr. Sumner will be thought to have stated the sceptical 


question with exemplary candour and fairness in the opening 
paragraph of his volume. 


* A book is put into my hands, professing to give an account of 
a revelation from God. I find this revelation established as the 
religion of my country, under the name of Christianity. I find the 
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laws acknowledging it, and taking cognizance of any very gross 
insults against its divine authority. I find a maintenance for ministers 
who teach, explain, and enforce it, making part of the constitution 
of the State. I see a great variety of persons, who do not receive 
or claim any participation in that public maintenance, also en- 
deavouring to extend a belief in its truth, and an observance of its 
precepts. 

‘ A slight acquaintance with the nature of Christianity, assures me 
also, that such a religion is expedient for the public good. It teaches 
men to consider themselves as placed under the eye of their Creator. 
It declares the importance of human conduct and character to be 
such, as to have occasioned the interference of a Divine Person, 
called the Son of God. It demands avery pure morality. It re- 
gulates the lives and habits of men by sanctions so awful, as must 
affect and influence all that are capable of extending their view to 
things future and invisible. 

‘ These circumstances, however, though they may justly be con- 
sidered as presumptions in favour of the truth of Christianity, are not 
decisive. It is a presumption in its favour, that our ancestors should 
have made Christianity a part of the law of the land; because we 
are entitled to suppose that they had reason for what they did. It is 
in its favour, that they should have provided for its support and 
extension ; and that so many persons should take an evident interest 
in its success. It is still more in its favour, that its doctrines should 
be beneficial to the morality and happiness of men. But then, I find 
some of these circumstances on the side of other religions also. The 
ancient inhabitants of Europe had a religion prior to Christianity, 
which they maintained at a considerable expence of statues, sacrifices, 
temples, and ministers. They defended this religion carefully. Their 
wisest men, though they perceived its absurdity, still supported 
it, on the express ground of its utility to the state. Again, the 
religion of Mohammed is established over an immense and populous 
region; and has its priests and temples, publicly acknowledged 
and maintained. The Hindoos and the Chinese have a religion and 
a priesthood, whose power over their people is not inferior to that of 
the ministers of Christ. In fact, no civilized country exists without 
some form of religion; the members of which, whatever it be, are 
no less vehement in its support, and often no less confirmed in its 
belief, than the professors of Christianity. The morality, indeed, 
of these religions, is very different from that of the Gospel, and 
their effect upon the mind and upon the happiness of their votaries, 
very different. But as the moral state of different nations, indepen- 
dent of religion, is also unequal, the purer morality and general 
superiority of the Gospel may, it is possible, have arisen from the 
exercise of a nobler intellect and a happier combination of circum- 
stances, and are not alone asufficient reason for my embracing it as 
divine. England has a better religion than Turkey or Hindostan, 
But then England has made a far greater advance in arts and sciences ; 
has a wider field of literature ; is in every respect a more enlightened 
country ; and its superior religion may be no more a result of divine 
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interference, than its better constitution and more equal laws. Be. 
sides which, the Gospel, in proportion as it is purer than the 
religions of Brahma or Mahommed, demands greater sacrifices; and 
requires, therefore, to be confirmed by a proportionate force of 
evidence. And I cannot but be aware, that although this religion 
is countenanced by the state, and defended by the laws, and cor- 
dially believed by many ; yet, it is also disbelieved by many, neglected 
by more, and openly assaulted by some. So that it appears, on 
a cursory view, to be placed in much the same circumstances, 
as most other religions which have prevailed in different countries 
and different ages of the world. 

‘ For these reasons, [ must have a stronger ground for believing 
Christianity, than that it is the established religion of my own age 
and country. This fact, together with its obvious utility tothe public 
morals, may secure my respect to its institutions, and my compliance 
with its forms. Socrates and Cicero offered sacrifice to the deities 
of their ancestors. But if I am required to go further, I must 
inquire deeper, and have a surer foundation of my faith. And the 
slightest consideration shews me that | am bound to make this inquiry, 
and that if I neglect Christianity unexamined, I neglect it at my 
peril,’ 


The first quest tion, then, which arises, respects the origin of 
this Revelation. Are the historic records of the New Testament 
authentic? Did such a person as Jesus Christ exist, and was 
he the author of this relicion? Mr. Sumner, passing over the 
imbecilities of Volney and Paine, assumes the affirmative as 
— substantiated by unquestionable historical evidence. 


The only ground, then, which a sceptic can take, who means his 
statements or opinions to be examined, is, that Jesus did exist, and 
that the main circumstances of his history are true; but that, with 
respect to his divinity or his divine mission, he probably deceived 
himself, but certainly deceived others, when he persuaded them to 
worship him, and to ‘teach a religion under his authority and name. 
I will consider the question on this ground. I will take the life, 
ministry, and public execution of Jesus as an historical fact. It may 
be denied ; as men may deny any thing which they do not actually 
see, or hear, or feel. But it has this advantage over every other 
historical fact; that it has been regularly attested by persons be- 
lieving it, and staking all that was most valuable to them upon its 


truth, from the date assigned to its occurrence, to the present 
hour. 


The twofold argument on which Mr. Sumner rests the proof 
that the Christian Religion is not of man, but of God, is de- 
rived from its nature and its reception ; but these are neces- 
sarily blended in the Author’s re asonings, since it Is Its recep- 
tion, nolwithstanding its nature, that gives force to the argu- 
ment. The subjects of the ensuing chapters may be reduced 
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to these several propositions. 1. That inasmuch as Christianity 
was directly opposed to the prevailing opinions, expectations, 
and national prejudices of the Jews, its leading doctrines are 
such as could not be expected to originate from Jews. II. 
That the Christian doctrines are in the strictest sense original, 
being underived from any known or accessible source in the 
belief of those times and countries. III. That, nevertheless, they 
receive a confirmation and collateral support from the Jewish 
Scriptures and institutions, which it is impossible to refer to 
simple coincidence or accommodation. IV. That the original 
phraseology of the Christian Scriptures is a further proof of 
the originality and Divine origin of the doctrines. V. That 
there are indications of more than human fore-knowledge in 
the Authors of the Christian Scriptures, taken in connexion 
with subsequent experience. VI. That the wisdom manifested 
in the New Testament writings, is a proof of their supernatural 
origin. VII. That the Christian character is strictly original ; 
‘ original even among the Jews, and altogether foreign from the 
‘habits and feelings of other nations.” Vill. That original 
and unexpected as are the doctrines of Christianity, they are 
perfectly reasonable. IX. That the account of the first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity contained in the New Testament 
records, affords the only explanation of its establishment and 
progress. X. That the change of character produced by its 
reception in the first Christians, is an evidence of its truth. 
XI. That the effects of Christianity on human happiness are 
such as agree with its Divine origin. XII. That the evidence 
by which Christianity is attended, is the only conceivable 
evidence bv which it could be confirmed to us, and such as 
agrees with the general character of the Divine government. 
From this analysis, our readers will perceive that the evidence 
here appealed to, is partly external, partly internal: to a cer- 
tain extent, the Gospel is shewn to be its own witness, while 


the history of Christianity is made to furnish an attestation of 


its credentials. The pre-eminent recommendation of the work 
is, that Mr. Sumner has succeeded in putting his argument 
into such a shape as gives, to use his own expression, ‘ a sub- 
‘ stantive form both to belief and unbelief.’ After reading 
some apologies for Christianity, one is almost led to suppose, 
that the point at issue is only a literary question, and that what 
Watson believed more than Gibbon did, amounted to nothing 
more than a difference of opinion as to an historical fact. 

In shewing the originality of the Christian doctripes, Mr. 
Sumner remarks, that the success of Mahommed’s imposture 
may be ascribed, in a great degree, to the simplicity of what he 
taught, and its agreement with human reason, as well as with 
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the previous belief of many of his disciples. ‘The truth to 


‘ which he owed his success, and to which the long duration of 


‘hus religion must chiefly be attributed,—the unity of the God- 
‘head, he found in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures: he 
‘had only to pronounce it anew, and to clear away the intru- 
‘ sive worship of images and martyrs, saints and angels, which 
‘had corrupted the church in that dark age and country.’ We 
are inclined to think, that sufficient stress has not been laid on 
this circumstance, in accounting for the success of the Arabian 
Reformer—for such, to acertain extent, he was. Islamism has 
not triumphed over Christianity properly so called: it had 
scarcely, till of late, come into contact with it. The preten- 
sions of Mahommed are not more anti-Christian than those of 
the Pope, nor was his, of the two, the viler imposture. The 
ascendancy of the Mahommedan religion is to be accounted 
for, therefore, not merely by the fact, that it was propagated 
by the sword, but by its being truth which was thus propa- 
gated,—truth as opposed to the hagiolatry of Popery; for all 
that he required his followers to believe, im addition to truths 
admitted on all hands, was the divinity of his own mission. 
This was the only original position, and there was nothing in- 
credible in it, taken by itself; nothing opposed to the preju- 
dices of his followers. But the case is quite otherwise with 
Christianity. We cannot in any such way account either for 
its success or for its fundamental doctrines. 


‘ They are agreeable, indeed,’ remarks Mr. Sumner, ‘ to experi- 
ence and observation : they explain appearances which are and al- 
ways have been universal throughout the world; they suit the cha- 
racter, and meet the necessities of mankind; but they are so far 
from being on thai account “ as old as the creation,” that a moment’s 
reflection on what the tenets of the Gospel really are, will shew them 
to be in the strictest sense original. Like the theory of attraction, 
they explain phenomena long observed and every where observable : 
but, like that theory, the explanation was perfectly novel. Itis dif- 
ficult to suppose that unauthorized men, of any rank, education, or 
country, could ever have undertaken to promulgate such doctrines. 
“© The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.”’— 
“© So God loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that all 
that believe in him might not perish, but have everlasting life.’ It is 
implied in these passages, and others which confirm them, that man- 
kind are under the wrath and condemnation of God; who had sent 
his Son, in the form and nature of man, to undergo in his own per- 
son the penalty incurred by sin, and to proclaim the offer of eternal 
happiness to as many as became his faithful and obedient disciples. 

‘ Now, when we reflect on these propositions, and divest our minds 
of the familiarity derived from long acquaintance with them, do they 
appear such as would be likely to occur to any man or party of men, 
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as the foundation of a religious system which they were intending to 
promulgate to the world? Can we believe that imposture, having 
an unlimited field open before it, would choose this ground to ex- 
patiate upon? There is no reason to think that, as Jews, the au- 
thors would entertain this view of the state of mankind; still less 
that, supposing such to be their opinions, they would make this the 
groundwork of a religion which was to be proposed for their accep- 
tance to their countrymen and to all nations. 

‘ These, however, are the doctrines on which the religion of Jesus 
is built. The basis of the whole is, the alienation of mankind from 
God, and their consequent state of darkness, error, and condemnation. 
This is no after-thought, or comment of a later age: it is declared 
by Jesus himself, in express terms, and in various ways. It is de- 
clared by him, when he explains the object of his coming into the 
world, and applies to himself the prophetic passage of Isaiah, “* The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
ree the Gospei to the poor: he hath sent me to heal the broken- 

earted, tou preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the accep- 
table year of the Lord.” He affirms it expressly, when he says, “ Fam 
the way, and the truth, and the life ; no man cometh to the Father but 
by me.’? He implies it, when he affectionately complains of those 
who rejected his message, ‘“* Ye will not come unto me, that ye might 
have life.’ He implies it, when he says, *‘ He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto life.?? 
He implies it, in ascribing his incarnation to the merciful design of 
God, *“‘ who had not sent his Son into the world, to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved. He that be- 
lieveth on him is not condemned, but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten 
Son of God.” ” 


The opposition of modern Unitarians to these very doctrines, 
is made use of by our Author as a striking confirmation of the 
argument drawn from their opposition to men’s previous 
opinions. 


‘ The little probability which existed, of such a revelation being 
believed, or invented in order to its being believed, is sufficiently 
plain from what we ourselves know and feel, and have constant op- 
portunity of observing. ‘The doctrines in question, that Jesus came 
to make atonement for the sins of men; for that “ all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God ;” and that “ eternal life is the 
gift of God through him,” or for his sake : how are these statements 
usually received? Are they the first, or the last doctrines which 
mankind are willing to acquiesce in? Are there not multitudes 
who do not dispute or doubt the evidence which confirms the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, and yet refuse their assent to this leading 
tenet? Is it not generally understood to be so contrary to the pre- 
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possessions of mankind, that it is often kept out of sight, and has 
been seldom insisted on as the main object of the Gospel, in treatises 
which were intended to give a popular view of the evidences of 
Christianity. Notwithstanding the clearness with which it is laid 
down, and the various proofs which can be alleged to shew, that 
Divine Revelation, from the beginning, bas hinged upon this as its 
principal point ; we know that a considerable body, even among thos« 
who do not neglect religion, lnbour to exclude this article from the 
Gospel, on the express plea, that it is contrary to the suggestions of 
our reason, and, therefore, cannot be admitted by those who profess 
themselves ** rational Christians.” 

‘ The proposition which they maintain is, that “ God freely for- 
gives the sins of men, upon repentance; and that there can be no 
occasion, properly speaking, for any thing further being done to 
avert the punishment with which they had been threatened.” On 
this ground, the sacrifice which Jesus declared that he came to 
make, and which his apostles affirmed that he had made upon the 
cross, is explained away. His death is sometimes said to have con- 
firmed the truth of his mission. Others treat it as an ‘ illustrious 
example, shewing us the most perfect obedience to God and the 
most generous goodness and love to man, recommended to our imita- 
tion by all possible endearments and engaging considerations.” And 
they object against the doctrine of atonement, “ as having greatly 
debased the truths of the natural placability of the Divine Being, and 
our ideas of the equity of his government.” So they consider Jesus 
as a man commissioned by God to make a fuller communication of 
his will, and teach a purer morality than the world had known be- 
fore ; by his life, to set an example of perfect obedience ; by his 
death, to manifest his sincerity ; and by his resurrection, to convince 
us of the great truth which he had been commissioned to teach, our 
rising again to future life. 

‘If those who do not discard the authority of Scripture, nay, who 
profess to revere it, can be thus induced to bend and distort its plain 
declarations, in order to bring them to the level of their previous 
opinions ; we have a striking argument to prove what I began this 
chapter by alleging; namely, that the purpose which Jesus assigns 
for his appearance in the world was very little likely to have been 
fabricated in order to deceive; and if invented, either by fraud or 
enthusiasm, very little likely to have obtained attention and credit, 
without overpowering evidence.’ 


The Socinian, indeed, maintains that the doctrines and phrase- 
ology of the New Testament are so far from being original, that 
all that is seemingly peculiar in the doctrine is ficurative, the lan- 
guage being accommodated to the notions and prejudices of the 
Jews. Inthis manner he attempts to explain away altogether the 
doctrine of a propitiation. But Mr. Sumner proceeds to shew, 
that the very phraseology of the New Testament is so original 
as to aflord a strong presumption that the ideas meant to be 
conveyed, required such innovation in language. There Is the 
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clearest proof, that the doctrines and phraseology of the 
Apostles, though in accordance with the Jewish Scriptures, 
were not in conformity to Jewish opinions; that the ideas 
were so new as to be accounted for only on the supposition of 
an original revelation. A revelation from Heaven containing 
nothing original in its communications, a revelation such as it 
required no supernatural wisdom or knowledge to dictate, and 
accommodated to the previous opinions of mankind, is the fig- 
ment of the sot-disant rational Christians. The manner in which 
Mr. Sumner has made Socinianism bear inv oluntary wit- 
ness to the truth of Revelation, in its very attempt to strip 
Christianity of all that is characteristic in its doctrines and 
most convincing in its internal evidence, is—we will not say 
ingenious ; it is just and triumphantly satisfactory. It is an 
admirable feature of the work, that there is, at the same time, 
nothing in his tone or style of expression, that can justly 
offend an opponent. The fair, and temperate, and candid man- 
ner in which he states the points at issue, will, we are per- 
suaded, enhance in no small degree the efficiency of the work. 

But ‘ it is the object of the Christian Scriptures, not merely 
‘ to declare certain truths, but to recommend and form a parti- 
‘cular character.’ ‘ Does this character,’ inquires Mr. Sum- 
ner, ‘ agree with the natural bias of the human mind? If so, 
‘ we need seek no further for its origin.’ 


‘If, on the other hand, it is such a character as had no existing 
original, when it was first proposed in the Gospel; such a character 
as men are naturally inclined to hold in low esteem, yet, admirably 
suited to the end for which it was designed ; then, fresh probability 
will be added to the arguments in favour of the religion.’ 


This chapter is more especially worthy of a “ master in 
“ Israel.” We have read it with feelings of no ordinary satis- 
faction, but could not do justice to it by any partial extracts. 
The general spirit of it may be gathered from the Author's 
citation of the following noble passage from Bishop Rey- 


nolds. 


‘«« The sublimest philosophy that ever was, did never drive man 
out of himself for a remedy; did never teach man to deny himself, 
but to build up his house with the old ruins, to fetch stones and mate- 
rials out of the wonted quarry. Humiliation, confusion, shame, to 
be vile in our own eyes, to be nothing within ourselves, to be willing 
to own the vengeance of God, to judge ourselves, to justify him that 
may condemn us, and be witnesses against ourselves, are virtues 
known only in the book of God.” ’ 


‘ Take away,’ remarks Mr. Sumner, ‘ the judicial purpose of 
‘ the cross, take away its expiatory effect, and there remains no 
2Q2 : 
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‘ basis for humility like the Christian.’ It is, therefore, a na- 
tural consequence, that those who do not receive the doctrin 
of Atonement, do not pretend to such humility as the Gospe| 
prescribes and the Apostles profess. But the sceptic doubts, 
whether this character can have a favourable aspect on virtue 
and happiness. This is the moral paradox: ‘ reliance upon 
‘Christ, the main-spring of the whole character, instead of 
‘ producing carelessness, has quickened the apprehension of 
‘ offending.” The appeal lies to experience, and experience 
universally sides in favour of Christianity. But Mr. Sumner 
anticipates an objection drawn from the very originality of 
these doctrines, as if, in the same proportion, they must be 
both improbable and unreasonable. 


‘ I conceive,’ he adds, ‘ that this objection is the root of all un- 
belief. The direct proofs of the truth of Christianity are so full, so 
various, and so irrefragable, that men cannot remain unbelievers 
through defect of evidence. They doubt or deny in spite of evidence, 
because of the unexpected and unpalatable nature of what that evi- 
dence attests. The Scriptures themselves lead us to anticipate this. 
They tell us, that the doctrines are such as the heart naturally revolts 
from; receives slowly and unwillingly: such as are contrary to the 
suggestions of human philosophy, and will not be cordially embraced 
until the heart is brought into a docile and submissive posture, and is 
disposed to bow humbly before the oracles of God. 

‘ The two points, I imagine, at which reason is disposed to cavil, 
are, first, the punishment to which the Scriptures declare that men 
are liable from the judgements of God; and next, the means offered 
them to escape from that punishment, through the vicarious sufferings 
of Jesus as the Redeemer.’ 


With respect to both of these points, therefore, Mr. Sumner 
proceeds to shew, that the Gospel is in accordance both with 
reason and with experience ; that the former doctrine coincides 
with other undeniable facts or appearances which confront us 
in the world, and agrees with the apprehensions which man- 
kind are disposed to entertain; and that the latter is alone and 
perfectly suitable to the condition in which the Gospel finds 
the human race. The Author just glances at the argument so 
profoundly handled in Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy of Natural 
‘‘and Revealed Religion,” as an answer to the objections 
against the declaraons of Scripture on the subject of God’s 
moral government. The world itself is not such as, according 
to the reasoning of human philosophy, would have been thought 
probable: it is by no means consistent with the views of philo- 
sophical perfection which the sceptic desires to entertain. 
There are difficulties which meet us at every view of the crea- 
tion, which Revelation does not enable us entirely to unravel, 
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which it does not profess to remove. But it is a sufficient 
reason for not rejecting on that ground what Christianity does 
reveal, that these difficulties are infinitely aggravated, that the 
book of nature becomes still more inexplicable, if we set aside 
Revelation. 

The credibility of the doctrine of Redemption depends, Mr. 
Sumner remarks, on the reception given to the former point,— 
the essential demerit of sin. Every offence which is committed 
against the light of reason, or of conscience, or of the Divine 
law, 1s a practical effect of the prevailing error, that the con- 
duct cf m:cn Is a matter of indifference to their Creator. 


‘ Multitudes imagine that, though what they consider very 
heinovs sins may be avenged, yet, a neglect of their Maker, and a 
systematic indulgence of their natural passions, and in particular the 
transgression, whatever it be, to which they are individually most 
addicted, will be passed over. The deceitfulness of the heart, the 
prevalence of vice, the moral disorders of the world, encourage all 
these delusions. Men contemplate the habits of their fellow-creatures, 
instead of the Divine holiness; and comfort themselves with the poor 
satisfaction, that the majority are in the same condition with them- 
selves, 

‘ Now, of these vague or false imaginations, every one is swept 
away, when the mysterious truth,—God appearing in the furm and 
suffering the punishment of man,—is received into the heart. So 
stupendous a sacrifice discovers the misery of those in whose favour 
it was prepared. It speaks a language which cannot be refuted: a 
language addressed to the heart, no less than the reason. It puts an 
end to the delusive hope, that men may pass through the world re- 
gardless of God as their Creator, and disobedient to Him as their 
Moral Governor, and yet fear no evil: that if any eternity lies betore 
them, it must be an eternity of happiness. Let them be once per- 
suaded, that one who ‘ was with God in the beginning, and was 
God,” became man, that he might redeem men from the penalty in- 
curred by their sins ; that he might satisfy the offended justice of God 
in behalf of all who should commit themselves to him as a deliverer 
and a ruler;—then there is an end of all vague conjectures and 
groundless expectations. We know that sin is neticed, nay, is con- 
demned by God, because he required a propitiation for it: we are 
sure that its recompense is dreadful, since a dreadful recompense has 
already been exacted. If Jesus underwent the death which is re. 
served for the worst of human crimes, we have convincing evidence 
of the doom which impends over all for whom he is not a substitate. 
His cross exhibits an inscription which testifies at once “ the good- 
ness and severity of God: on them that continue rebellious, seve- 
rity: but goodness towards all that receive his goodness.” For if 
God spared not his own Son, if the bitter cup might not p from 
him except he drank it, how vain must be the prevalent expe ation, 
that, if there is another world, those who fear him, and th e who 
fear him not, will fare in it equally well! 
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‘ The force of this palpable argument, this sensible proof of the 
evil of sin, is sufficiently exemplified by its effects. It daily produces 
a transformation of moral character which nothing else can atchieve. 
Its power is attested by the fact, which some deny, and others treat 
as a paradox, but which really admits of easy explanation, and is 
confirmed by every page in the annals of Christianity: that those 
persons are uniformly the most fearful of sin, and the most singular 
in their walk of holiness, who have the fullest reliance upon redemp- 
tion through Jesus. ‘There is nothing wonderful or unaccountable 
in this: it is the natural effect of their belief. For they, of all men, 
have the liveliest conviction of the responsibility, danger, and la- 
mentable consequences of sin. Others may hesitate, and do hesitate 
to admit the certainty of its condemnation. But they who believe in 
the sacrifice of Christ have the clearest apprehension and assurance 
of this truth. Nothing can make so certain the punishment which, 
if indulged, it will hereafter incur, as the punishment which it has 
actually incurred. In proportion, therefore, as a man’s views of the 
atonement are clear, his abhorrence and dread of opposing the 
Divine will are sincere and operative. ‘The cross of Christ is at 
once a refuge in which his conscience may find shelter, and a beacon 
holding forth to him a constant warning against the carelessness, the 
errors, and the corruptions of the world, 

‘ If this is the natural result and the practical effect of the death 
of Jesus, we seem to approach towards a clearer understanding of 
the wisdom of that mysterious dispensation.’ pp. 281—285. 


We must make room for the following admirable passage, 
which occurs in this same chapter: the Author is shewing how 
wonderfully suited are even the indirect effects of the Christian 
doctrine to the nature and situation of mankind. 


‘ Again, the humble condition in which Jesus appeared, might at 
first sight be deemed inconsistent with the high character which he 
assumed. And certainly it is improbable, that men who contrived a 
fiction, should represent the Son of God to be so born and so de- 
scended ; or, if they invented the history of his Jife, should make it so 
little dignified, so little attractive to the imagination. But when we 
consider the whole purpose ascribed to him; not only to offer an 
atonement for sin, but to shew a pattern of virtue ; not only to re- 
concile men to God, but to “ leave them an ensample”’ of a life led 
according to his will; then, what might be thought an inconsistency 
in his history, becomes an additional testimony to its truth. Had he 
assumed a situation of worldly splendour, had he been invested with 
the dignity of royal honours, he might have furnished an example of 
moderation in affluence, and of humility in power, to that very small 
proportion of mankind to whom riches or honours can ever belong. 
But to the vast majority of what mankind are and always must be in 
all ages, he could have left no lesson. They could not have trodden 
in his steps, for he would have walked in paths very different from 
theirs. 
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* Philosophical teachers, indeed, have commonly bestowed little 
thought upon the poor and uninstructed classes, who were ueither 
able to appreciate nor repay their labours. Burt, in the sight of God, 
we cannot possibly imagine that one of his creatures is more valued 
than another, however different their earthly conditions. The proba- 
bility is, therefore, that the interests of the majority would be con- 
sulted. And to how great a degree they are consulted by the poverty 
and humility of Jesus, is seen by daily experience. No consolation 
is more frequently recurred to, or more gratefully received, than the 
reflection that ** he came not to be ministered unto, but to minister,”’ 
and often ** had not where to lay his head”? The evils of life lose 
much of their bitterness, when we believe that similar evils were 
actually experienced by him “ who for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven ;” and who having himself suffered human 
trials, and known human infirmities, is able to succour them that are 
tempted. For it was no temporary character that he assumed. His 
office was not finished nor his mercy exhausted, when he left this 
world, The Christian enjoys an additional encouragement in the 
ditlicult warfare which he must needs maintain in his progress towards 
eternity, from the assurance, that he whose compassion was first at- 
tracted by the state of man, still extends his care over all who apply 
to him; still watches their spiritual interests, and intercedes for their 
many failings; so that enlivened by his presence, and strengthened 
by his support, they may go on their way rejoicing, and fulfil the 
course of probation allotted to them. 

‘ It appears, therefore, that the Christian doctrine of redemption 
through a Mediator, is intelligible, as well as original; and is recom- 
mended to our reason no less than to our faith. Considered as it 
ought in all fairness to be considered, according to things as they 
exist, and in connexion with the actual state of the world and of mans 
kind, it derives additional probability from its adaptation to the pur- 
pose for which it was professedly devised. It finds mankind in a cone 
dition of moral ruin and spiritual ignorance; whatever be the cause, 
this fact is indisputable ; and it brings to their restoration a deliverer, 
who is God, with power to save,—who is man, with tenderness to 
pity ;—who has assured mankind of his love, by a proof the most in» 
controvertible and endearing,—who is with us to animate our exere 
tions in his service, and is with God to make intercession for out 
infirmities. Can we suppose a reasonable man to be asked, what 
would best enable him to pursue a religious course in his passage 
through this world, he could hardly have required less, and certainly 
he could not have expected more.’ pp. 259—295. 


Here we must close our extracts, and it cannot be necessary 
for us to add one word in recommendation of the work. We 
deem it, indeed, a very valuable addition to the class of works 
with which it will range. Such a work can never be deemed 
superfluous, to whatever extent the field may seem to have 
been pre-occupied. On some points, Kishop Buiter, on others, 
Mr, Erskine and Mr. Fuller, have employed a sinular line of 
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argument ; but we recollect no work that takes at once so 
comprehensive a view of the subject, and treats the various 
branches of the argument in their mutual connexion with so 
much perspicuity and force. Mr. Sumner’s style is luminous, 
chaste, and unaffected, and we cannot too highly commend 
the Christian spirit of the work. At page 206, we meet with 
some remarks on the supposed incompatibility of the Divine 
prescience with human liberty, which would lead us to suspect 
that he is not perfectly well acquainted with the best writers 
on that subject. He refers to Edwards, but to which theo- 
logian of that name, he does not specify; we presume Dr. 
idwards, not the President. We never met with any writer, 
however, who held ‘ that unbelief is morally necessary to any 
‘man,’ and it hardly seems worth while to say, that ‘ few per- 
‘sons deliberately maintain’ a sentiment which no one has 
been found wild enough to advance. ‘ That election is abso- 
‘lute and grace irresistible,’ are positions neither to be ad- 
mitted nor hastily to be denied without an explanation of the 
terms. Possibly, Mr. Sumner might find, that, when ex- 
plained, agreeably to the sense attached to them by Calvinistic 
writers, they are not so objectionable as he imagines. Mr. 
Sumner speaks of many who ‘ call themselves predestinarians :’ 
it is somewhat remarkable, that, though our acquaintance with 
the religious world is tolerably extensive, we never met with 
any persons of this description. We presume that he himself 
believes in the Scripture doctrine of Predestination and Elec- 
tion, in the meaning attached to those terms in the Thirty-nine 
Articles; and if so, he is as much a‘ predestinarian’ as the 
greater part of those who profess Calvinism. If we might pre- 
sume to suppose that these pages will meet Mr. Sumner’s eye, 
we would refer him, in explanation at least of our own senti- 
ments as Calvinists, if not for information on the general sub- 
jects, to two articles on Dr. Copleston’s Inquiry, which ap- 
peared some time since in this Journal*. We have no doubt 
that, if he will ascertain for himself what Calvinism is, as sub- 
stantially held by those who profess it, and not take the word 
of their adversaries for their sentiments, he will be led to the 
conclusion, that at least some part—if not a very large part—ot 
the opposition made to Calvinistic doctrines, is to be accounted 
for in precisely the same manner as the opposition of the scep- 
tic to the Christian doctrine at large, or the objections of the 
Socinian against the doctrine of Atonement. 


a —_——_ A ca ln 


* Eclectic R. May 1822, and Jan. 1823. 
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Art. 1V. Clavis Apostolica: or a Key to the Apostolic Writings ; 
being an Attempt to explain the Scheme of the Gospel, and the 
principal Words and Phrases used by the Apostles in describing it. 


By the Rev. Joseph Mendham, A.M. 12mo. pp. 120. Price 3s. 6d. 
London. | 


us. small volume is a republication of a series of papers, 

which originally appeared in the Christian Observer, in 
opposition to the principles of Dr. Taylor’s ‘ Key to the Apos- 
‘tolic Writings.’ The prevalence of those principles, and the 
sanction which they have received from some recent Authors, 
(among whom Bishop Watson, Paley, and Dr. Adam Clarke 
are distinctly noticed in the introduction to the present work,) 
and the tendency of the theology thus patronized to enervate 
the evangelical scheme in such a degree as to threaten its de- 
struction, are the reasons which Mr. Mendham assigns for the 
publication of his remarks in this separate form. That the 
tendency of the principles on which he animadverts, is unfa- 
vourable to Christian truth, and subversive of its internal and 
spiritual influence, 1s, we think, but too apparent. If the ob- 
ject to which the doctrines and promises of the Gospel relate, 
be an inward change, the renovation of the heart, it 1s not to 
be denied, that a scheme of Theology founded on the as- 
sumption of their reference to a state of privilege which does 
not essentially comprise such a change, must be delusive. ‘The 
system of Dr. Taylor is precisely of this character. To be 
members of the Christian Church, and to bear those titles by 
which they are designated in the New Testament, do not, he 
maintains, express moral character, or imply internal change, 
but denote an external state of privilege, corresponding to the 
relation in which the Israelites stood towards God. It is to 
this scheme that Dr. Paley gave his sanction, when he con- 
tended, that the scriptural expressions, being born again, alive 
from the dead, created anew, §c. mean nothing to us, are not 
significant of any thing to be found or sought for in the pre- 
sent circumstances of Christianity, and that it is an error, to 
apply to the personal condition of Christians at this day, those 
titles, phrases, propositions, and arguments, which belong to 
the situation of Christianity at its first institution. No such 
change as that which the New Testament writers uniformly 
predicate of Christians in their time, he asserts, can be expe- 
rienced by any one educated in a Christian country. 

Now to us it appears quite evident, that the writers of the 
New Testament give no intimation that the change om which 
they insist as most essential, and the state in which they re- 
present Christians as being, in contrast with their former 
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condition, were designed to be temporary ; they have no where 
intimated their purpose to restrict either the use of those terms, 
or the difference in respect to which they are used, to their 
own times. ‘They clearly proceed on the assumption, which in 
them we must believe to be a correct one, that the economy 
of which they were the ministers, had the same reference to 
all mankind, of all places, and of all ages —of the Jew first, and 
also of the Gentile. Suppose among the numerous persons 
whose inquiries were, in the days of the Apostles, directed to 
the Gospel, there had been some who had withheld themselves, 
not only from the gross practices associated with heathen wor- 
ship, but from idolatry itself, would the requirements and the 
instructions of the Apostles in respect to such persons, have 
been different from the usual tenor of their addresses? Would 
they who declared covetousness to be idolatry, and who in- 
cluded the covetous man among the transgressors of the law, 
have employed language in describing the state of such per- 
sons, which would not have conv eyed 1 in the same strong and 

ositive manner the necessity of a change? And may there not 
* even in Christian countries, persons who are as remote from 
the state which is implied in the terms born again, alive from 
the dead, created anew, &c., as were the persons ‘to whom those 
terms were primarily applied, and to whom, therefore, the influ- 
ence that produces the change is as needful? If the abandon- 
ment of idolatry was the circumstance to which all those terms 
were exclusively applied in the New Testament, then it might 
be reasonable to allege, that ‘ no such change can be experi- 

‘enced ina Christian country.’ But the terms are not exclu- 
sively applied to idolaters, nor are they so used as to shew 
that the renouncing of idolatry is sufficient to satisfy their 
meaning. In the case of believing Jews, there was no aban- 
donment of idolatry, and to them the expressions are applied 
equally with others. 

It is well remarked by the Author of the ‘* Clavis Aposto- 

“ lica,” that of all fallacies, none are more plausible and 
seductive, or more extensively injurious in their consequences, 
than those which present a part, and an inferior part of the 
truth, for the whole ; and he illustrates this position by reference 
to the errors and defects of Dr. Taylor’s work. 


‘In a professed explanation of the Gospel scheme, as the title of 
his work purports, he has omitted at the beginning, its proper place, 
and of course throughout the remainder of the performance, all 
mention of the fall of man, and of the recovery immediately pro- 
mised to him, and by most Christians supposed to constitute the very 
substance of the Gospel and the peculiar work of the Redeemer. 
Abraham, the original of the Jewish nation, is the first prominent 
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subject. {It should, however, have been proved by the writer, in 
order to subserve the main purpose of his system, that the faith 
which was counted to this patriarch for righteousness, might, for any 
injury that would have resulted to the privileges attached to the 
covenant betwixt God and him, have been nothing more than a formal 
and insincere profession. The second chapter, which enumerates 
the honour and privileges of the Jewish nation, may, with a reserve 
respecting a few doubtful particulars, stand, and has accordingly 
been adopted in the present strictures. But the third, which assigns 
these spiritual* privileges’? “to ALL the children of Israel without 
exception,’’ requires the qualification which has already been given. 
In truth the circumstances of the author led him to hazard a delicate 
hypothesis upon this subject. He supposes the national privileges 
or blessings which are enumerated to be of a double character ; to be 
conferred in the first instance unconditionally, as motives to obedience, 
and then they are called antecedent. If they produce that obedience, 
they are confirmed, and in that case they are termed consequent. 
If they do not, they are forfeited. Could it be precisely determined 
what idea Dr. Taylor meant to convey by the term obedience, it 
might perhaps be found, if individuals are at all considered, that the 
same person, by disobeying the will of God, and yet holding that 
place in the Jewish Church, which his non-renunciation of a part in 
the covenant would secure to him, might be deprived of these 
privileges, and be in possession of them, at the same time. But 
it is unnecessary to contend upon this point, as the Jewish dispen- 
tation was evidently, and is allowed on all hands to be, of a collective 
and external character.’ pp. 19—21. 


The agreements and the differences of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian dispensations, in respect to each other, form a subject of 
no common importance ; and perhaps we may be excused if 
we venture to say, that it is a subject which has by no means 
been exhausted by the several discussions which it has re- 
ceived. A dispensation to which belonged “ a worldly sanc- 
‘‘tuary,” and “ divers washings, and carnal ordinances,” must 
necessarily have been different from an economy which has 
neither altar nor priesthood, neither temple nor sacrifice ; which 
interposes nothing of ritual observance between the conscience 
of the worshipper and the invisible Object of his reverence. 


‘ It is important to observe, that Christianity was, in a certain 
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* It was Dr. Taylor’s object here, to exalt these privileges, and 
therefore they are called spzritual. See likewise § 78. It happens, 
however, to be his object sometimes, to depreciate them; and then 
they are nothing more than “ original favours, or external advan- 
tages.” § 73. So, again, he rebukes the Jews for valuing meeerrys 
¢ purely on account of their external privileges. § 302. is may 
furnish a Key to apart of Dr. Taylor’s mode of reasoning. 
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sense, founded upon Judaism. It assumed the truth and divinity of 
the prior dispensation ; it derived a great part of the proof ot its 
own truth, dwiaity, superior importance, and complete or final 
character, from the same source. Yet, in a just and important sense, 
Christianity might be said rather to be founded upon the dispensations 
previous to the Mosaic, ae the Abrahamic; for, as the 
Apostle argues, that stood in force notwithstanding the covenant at 
Sinai. Christianity, however, was far from being a mere continuation 
of Judaism. Dr. ‘Taylor has justly observed, as far as the observation 
goes, that Christ ** confirmed the former covenant with the Jews, as 
to the favour and blessing of God, and enlarged, or more clearly ex- 
plained it, as to the blessings therein bestowed ; instead of an earthly 
Canaan, revealing the resurrection from the dead, and everlasting 
happiness and glory in the world to come.” There were indeed, 
between the two dispensations, the differences or oppositions of— 
partial and universal; veiled and revealed; condemning and jus- 
tifying ; evanescent and permanent; umbratile and substantial ; and 
more especially, in their predominant characters, external and spi- 
ritual, or national and individual. Since the genius and qualities of 
these two dispensations, as different or opposite, is a point of great 
moment in the present discussion, it will be expedient to establish it 
by scriptural authority.’ pp. 24, 5. 


These remarks are followed by an enumeration of passages 
to shew that the Jewish dispensation includes the declaration 
of its own supersedure by a future dispensatiun of far superior 
character, and which are cited as proofs of the difference and 
opposition existing, in some of the most essential respects, 
between the latter and the former: from which the Author 
concludes, that it is very reasonable to expect the same im- 
provement and difference, or opposition, in the privileges and 
blessings which the Christian dispensation confers upon those 
who reap the benefit of it,and, in fact, in every circumstance 
belonging to it. 


‘ The Jews.were assumed into covenant with God, in a body, 
in a national capacity. The Christian Church was formed by the 
voluntary entrance of individuals. The Jews, as being, before Chris- 
tianity, the only Church of God, existed up to the first establishment 
of the Christian Church, and evolved, if we may so speak, into it. 
They were both the true visible, and, in some degree, invisible Church 
of God, forming an uninterrupted succession the one to the other, 
in that capacity. But there were so many essential points of dif- 
ference between the two, that it was as incumbent upon the Jews to 
enter into the Christian Church by a certain moral change, as upon 
the Heathens themselves who had never constituted any Church.— 
In short, whether to the Jews or to the Gentiles, the same conditions 
of entrance into the Church were prescribed; and doubtless all 
the Apostles as well as St. Paul, testified “ both to the Jews and also 
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to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ pp. 30—S82. 


The denominations peculiar to Christians, disciples, faithful, 
spiritual, are subsequently examined, with the view of illus- 
trating the application of those borrowed terms which, being 
originally employed as designations of the Jewish people, 
are used, in the New Testament, in reference to Christians, 
and which, the Author endeavours to show, imply the right 


to blessings which are spiritual and individual, not external 
and corporate. 


‘ The terms used as expressive of what was done by God in exe- 
cution of his purpose of election with regard to the whole world, 
such as, delivered, saved, purchased, redeemed, shall now be examined. 
Of all these acts, Christ 1s represented in the New Testament as the 
immediate author; and when the fil object of his incarnation and 
mission are considered, it can hardly be doubted in what sense they 
are to be understood. Deliverance is the general idea which runs 
through them all; and it hardly requires to be observed, that the 
great deliverance wrought by the Messiah was, deliverance from sin 
and the punishment of sin. This blessing was procured for, and 
offered to, both the Jews and the Heathens. The Heathens being 
by far the greater part of the world, and having been hitherto 
unconcerned in any revealed covenant, they bear the most conspicu- 
ous part in the evangelical scheme. If the Heathens were delivered 
from sin, they must be delivered from heathenism, as the greater im- 
plies, or biileitien, the less deliverance; and to say, that, because 
these were the persons chiefly addressed, deliverance was necessa 
and offered to them, merely as Heathens, would be no less absurd, 
than to say, that it was necessary and offered to them, as Corinthians, 
Romans, Ephesians, or citizens of any other denomination, who 
might happen in the first ages to have the Gospel particularly directed 
to them. The deliverance was from sin, its attendants, and conse- 
quences, whatever might be their form, and in whatever persons they 
might reside.’ pp. 56—58. 


We shall conclude our extracts with the following passages, 
conveying strong, but not unmerited censure on the inconsis- 
tencies and tendency of the principles opposed by the Author. 


‘ It is difficult to understand seriously the puerile lamentation, or 
eutcry, which Dr. Taylor makes at the end of his Key; namely, that 
“‘ mistaken notions about nature and grace, election and reprobation, 
justification, regeneration, redemption, calling, adoption, &c. have 
quite taken away the ground of the Christian life, the grace of God, 
and have left no object for the faith of a sinner to work upon. For 
such doctrines have represented the things which are freely given to 
us of God, as uncertain ; as the result of our obedience ; or the effect 
of some arbitrary, fortuitous operations, and the subject of doubtful 
inquiry, trial, and examination of ourselves.” “ All which things 
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are not the subject of self-examination, but of praise and thanks- 
giving.” Did not Dr.-Taylor know, that his opponents, in their view 
of the blessings in question, consider the offer of them as object 
enough for the faith of the sinner to work upon, and matter enough 
of praise and thanksgiving? And after all, does Dr. Taylor mean 
any thing more, for substance, by his antecedent external privileges, 
than his opponents do by the offer of their internal and spiritual ones ? 
Again, does not Dr. Taylor plajnly enough avow, in many parts of 
his work, that, unless his antecedent blessings are confirmed, or made 
good, they will be of no avail as to rendering a person more accepted 
in the sight of God; and is it not an uncertain affair, even in his own 
view, and a subject of inquiry, whether this be done or not? And is 
not the circumstance of these privileges being confirmed or made 
good, or their being substantial personal blessings, the same thing, as 
his opponents generally understand by the blessings themselves? 
And indeed Dr. Taylor, bewildered by his own system, asserts the 
very thing, which he so wildly stigmatizes in others. For he adds, 
immediately after the passage last quoted, “ The proper subject of 
the Christian’s self-examination is; whether he lives agreeably to 
those great favours’? (his opponents would say offers, invitations, op- 
phy meaning, for substance, the same thing) ‘* conferred upon 

im by the divine grace.” The unfortunate logician, however, re- 
turns to his old charge, and continues, ‘** But those favours have been 
represented as uncertain ; as the result of our obedience or holiness ; 
and as the subject of self-examination.” Observe particularly what 
follows; ‘* This is to make our justification, as it invests us in those 
blessings, to be of works and not by faith alone.’ This charge is 
pleasant indeed, when, the author distinguishes his second, final, and 
only effectual justification, by this very circumstance, that it is by 
works.” pp. 94—96. 

‘ Dr. Naylor has left the outward form, and all the titles of Chris- 
tianity, but he has at least so lowered it by his regimen, as to deprive 
it of its true vigour, and almost of life. His privileges, which are 
sometimes depressed to accord with the character of the irreligious, 
sometimes exalted not to contradict the high terms in which they are 
expressed, are, in reality, and in conformity with his own system, 
little more than sounding names—voz et praterea nihil ; and the cen- 
sure applied to Epicurus might, without any considerable violence, 
bear a further application to Dr. Taylor, re tollit, oratione relinquit, 
deos. The whole scheme of this writer is calculated to divert men 
from the personal application of scriptural truth. In the descriptions 
of sin aad. the denunciations against it, they are tempted to see no- 
thing but Heathens, and, in general, only their outward iniquities : 
in the descriptions of holiness, and evangelical privileges, their 
thoughts are first and principally turned to the primitive converts. 
Nemo in sese tentat descendere, They are not invited to look into 
their own hearts, to examine them by the holy and inflexible law of 
God, to see and acknowledge their guilt with humility and contrition, 
to see and acknowledge the necessity of that great expedient wrought. 
by God for their restoration, in the gift, both of his Son, and of his 
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Spirit. Their Christian privileges: they are not instructed to {look 
upon as personal : spiritual personal holiness is not necessary to their 
being accounted holy : they may be sanctified without sanctification, 
regenerate without regeneration. In fact, the scheme of Dr. Taylor 
has so curtailed the number of terms expressive of character, that 
the reader, with his interpretation, may travel a great way in the 
Scriptures of the New Covenant, without meeting with any thing 


which belongs more to a sincere than a hypocritical Christian pro- 
fessor.’ pp. 115—117. 


Mr. Mendham’s work is well entitled to our approbation, 
not less for the judicious and temperate manner in which it is 
written, than for the importance of the subject to which its 
discussions relate. 


——---- _— — ————- ee SS —- —— ee 


Art. V. Interesting Roman Antiquities recently discovered in Fife, 
ascertaining the Site of the great Battle fought betwixt Agricola 
and Galgacus; with the Discovery of the Position of five Roman 
Towns, and of the Site and Names of upwards of seventy Roman 
Forts: also, Observations regarding the ancient Palaces of the 
Pictish Kings in the Town of Abernethy, and other Local An- 
tiquities. By the Rev. Andrew Small, Edenshead. 8vo. pp. 324. 
Price 10s. 6d. 1823. 


Copious as is the title-page of this volume, it does by 

no means convey to the reader a complete description of 
its contents. In addition to the sites of ancient battles, and 
the position of Roman towns and forts, and other local anti- 
gases, the Author has furnished details of witchcraft, anec- 
dotes of King James V., the “‘ Gudeman of Ballengeigh,” with 
some other entertaining particulars, which entitle his book to 
the benefit of an exemption from the character generally given 
of antiquarian publications as being dry and dull. Mr. Small’s 
distribution of his subjects is, indeed, not a very happy exem- 
plification of the ducidus ordo; but this, perhaps, the reader will 
excuse in consideration of the Author’s infirmities, which ren- 
dered the task of writing these pages, ‘ even once over, one 
of great difficulty, though plainness and aged have been, 
he assures us, aimed at through the whole. We cannot praise 
his book for correctness of diction. 

Objects are great and interesting by relation. Some persons 
would hear of the discovery of Cicero de Republica with perfect 
indifference, who would be quite enraptured to witness the 
digging out of some long-buried bones from the earth; and the 
sight of the Roman wall would delight others, more than a walk 
in the galleries of the Vatican. The Antiquities which Mr. 
Small describes, were, it seems, discovered ‘ about the begin- 
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* ning of Autumn, 1820;’ and the gratification which he re. 
ceived on that occasion, as well as the importance which he 
connects with the discovery, may well be understood from his 
remarking that—‘ It would appear as if the Great Ruler and 
‘ Superintendent of all events in providence were now willing 
‘that the veil of ambiguity, by which this interesting battle 
‘(between the Romans and the Caledonians), and the events 
“ connected with it, which have been so long concealed in ob- 
‘ scurity, should now be drawn aside; and that such sub- 
‘ stantial documents should be educed as to establish the truth 
‘ of it for ever after, upon the most solid and permanent basis.’ 
Of the battle which Agricola at the head of the Roman 
forces, fought with the Caledonians commanded by Galgacus, 
and which proved so disastrous to the latter, the site has long 
been a subject of controversy among antiquaries. Gordon, 
whose opinion has been generally received, decides that the 
scene of action was in Strathearn, half a mile south of the 
Kirk of Comerie. Tacitus, who, in his description of Agricola’s 
seventh and last campaign, has given us one of the finest pro- 
ductions of his pen, affords but little aid in this inquiry. The 
only direct note of place which he has recorded, is in the sen- 
tence which informs us, that the Roman general advanced 
with his army till he arrived at the Grampian mountains, where 
the Caledonians had posted themselves to dispute his progress 
—ad montem Grampium pervenit quem jam hostes insederant. 
Agric. Vit. 29. Mr. Small remarks, that, as the Grampian 
hills are well known to be a ridge of high mountains running 
through nigh the whole breadth of Scotland, Tacitus, if the 
battle had taken place there, would have written ‘ Montes 
‘ Grampii in the plural number ;’ forgetting, it would seem, 
that aridge of high mountains is frequently described by an 
appellation in the singular, of which Mons Taurus, Mons li- 
banus, and similar denominations occurring in classic authors 
may be cited as examples. Mr. S. will not believe that the 
Caledonians would ever allow the Romans to march through 
the most populous of their territories, and even to cross two of 
the largest rivers of their kingdom, before they attempted to 
measure their strength again with them, after their attack on 
the ninth legion ; and he insists, that the antiquities which have 
been discovered in Fifeshire, and of which his book contains a 
description,—urns, implements of war, coins, the foundations 
of a town. all Roman,—and the evidence of the burning of 
the dead which the inspection of several places in the vicinity 
affords, determine the place of Agricola’s victory over the 
Caledonians to a situation nigh the north base of the west Lo- 
mond Hill, in the district between Kinross and Cupar. The 
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confliet, which hedesignates the battle of Meralsford, the Author 
has described with a particularity as signal asif he had been a per- 
sonal observer of the contest, following the armies step by step, 
marking their advances and their retreats, distinguishing thetr 
positions, and the precise spot where they fought, and triumphed, 
or were defeated. He is not at all pleased with Tacitus, whom 
he charges with intentional misrepresentations in his account 
of the battle, and as having forfeited all claim to the charac- 
ter of a candid and impartial historian. Nor is he in better 
humour with Agricola and the Romans, whose successes he as- 
cribes, not to their superior valour and discipline, but to their 
cunning. In tracing the marches of the Romans, and de- 
scribing the operations of the hostile armies, the Author has 
heen less watchful over his imagination than was required by 
the kind of service in which he was engaged. He has too, 
we suspect, exercised somewhat less of both skill and patience 
in the examination of the relics of which he makes a report, 
than were necessary. Urns full of ashes and fragments of 
burnt bones, with their bottoms uppermost, are not decisive 
proofs of Roman cremation. Some of the Antiquities de- 
scribed are probably Caledonian. Mr. Small’s notices and 
remarks are scattered in such disorder through his book as to 
render it not very easy to obtain an extract for the information 
of our readers. We must content ourselves with the follow- 
ing. 

“In Agricola’s seventh campaign, which answers to the year 84, 
the Romans seem evidently to have marched from their camp at East 
Blair, where they had been in winter quarters, as early in the spring 
as the weather and the rivers would permit them to pass; and appear 
to have crossed the Leven, a little below where the Gullet Bridge 
now stands; to have advanced forward by Scotland Well, Kinnes 
Wood, and where the two Balgedies now stand ; then, at the village 
of Pittendriech, to have turned more towards the north-east, through 
the farms of Wester and Easter Gospetrie, towards a ey or 
opening in the higher grounds on the other side of the vale of Eden, 
which would appear then in view as the most a gre and easy 
passage towards Strathearn: and, in the west side of this opening, 
the feresaid precious morsels to the antiquary were found. 

‘ By the time the Romans reached the farm of Easter Gospetrie, 
they would have a full view of the brave Caledonians drawn up on 
the other side of the Eden in order to give them a warm reception ; 
and a warm reception it seems indced to have been, They seem to 
have crossed the Eden a little below where the small village of Burn- 
side or Burngrange now stands, where, by the junetion of three 
streams, the Eden assumes the appearance‘of a small river, still peer 
ing the line of the new proposed road between Burnt-island and Perth, 
all along from where they crossed the Leven, towards the new road 


lately made from Glenfang Inn to Gateside, passing the old castle of 
Voi. XXI. NS. 2K 
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Balvaird. At Burnside, they were within less than a quarter of a 
mile of the Caledonians, having only to cross, in a north-east diree- 
tion, the south-east angle of the farm of Bonnety, when they entered 
upon the lands of Edenshead; and there they came first in contact 
with the Caledonians, where a large Cairn, erected upon the march 
betwixt these two lands, straight east from the farm-steading of Bon- 
nety, which stood till about these twenty years back, evidently points 
out the extremity to where the left wing of the Roman army had ex- 
tended. The ground seems to have been well chosen by the Caledo- 
nians for making a stand against the Romans, being firm, light, and 
dry, with a gentle slope towards the south and south-east, having 
both their flanks defended by strong ramparts of turf or earth thrown 


up. There the battle seems to have commenced between the two 
armies.’ pp. 383—35. 





Art. VI. 1. An Appeal to the Members of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, on the Subject of the Turkish New Testament, 
printed at Paris, in 1819. By Ebenezer Henderson, Author 


of “ Journal of a Residence in Ireland.” 8vo. pp. 70. London, 
1824. 


2. Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s Appeal to the Bible Society, on the 


Subject of the Turkish Version, &c. By the Rev. S. Lee, A.M. 
D.D. of the University of Halle, F.R.S.L. F.R.A.S. Professor 


of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 204. Price 
3s. 6d. Cambridge, 1824. 


E should not have suffered Dr. Henderson’s Appeal to 
remain even thus long unnoticed, had we not learned 

that an effective exposure of its frivolous and vexatious nature 
was preparing by Professor Lee. Dr. Henderson is an indivi- 
dual for whose talents we have a high respect, and all that we 
know of his personal character commands our esteem. He 1s 
one of the last men whom we should have wished or expected 
to encounter as an opponent in any good cause. But the best 
of men are but men. It was at a very early period in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, that two brother Missionaries, 
one of them an Apostle, were obliged to separate, because “ the 
contention was so sharp between them.” Barnabas was “a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith ;” but in 
that affair, he was clearly misled by his partiality for his ne- 
phew, and he discovered no little obstinacy. The separation 
was, however, productive of advantage to the cause of Christi- 
anity : each pursued his errand in a different direction. Only 
the name of Barnabas has come down to our distant age, with 
this slight flaw attaching to it;—as if to admonish us, that a 


good man may be névertheless of a somewhat tetchy and ob- 
stinate temper. 
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Dr. Henderson’s own Preface to his Appeal, satisfied us that 
he was to be blamed. He there anticipates that the enemies of 
the Institution would be furnished with ‘ a temporary occasion 
‘for triumph.’ ‘ Granted,’ he says, but 


‘Is this for a moment to be compared with the handle that would be 
given to the most inveterate foes of our holy religion, by putting its 
records into their hands in a state so derogatory to their high and 
heavenly character? But it may safely be asserted that not one ge- 
nuine friend of the Institution will desert its ranks in consequence of 
these remarks, provided the effect be produced which they are in- 
tended to produce: viz. the total annihilation of this edition of the 
Turkish New Testament.’ 

Here it is distinctly avowed to be the Writer’s object, either 
to compel the Bible Society to do as he, Dr. Henderson, thinks 
they ought to do, in the case of this particular version, or to 
induce all whom his remarks mav influence, to desert its ranks, 
and abandon a Society that can be guilty of the wickedness 
charged upon them. This is the only alternative he can con- 
template. And whereas, if the said nefarious version be sup- 
pressed, the enemies of the Institution will be furnished with 
only a femporary occasion for triumph, it is implied that, if not 
annihilated, the triumph, and the cause of triumph, will be per- 
manent. 

Now let us for a moment suppose, that Dr. Henderson’s 
critical objections to Ali Bey’s Version were well founded ; 
that he is in the right, and that Professor Lee, and Professor 
Kieffer, and Baron de Sacy, and the other Oriental Scholars 
consulted by the Committee of the Bible Society, are in the 
wrong; let us suppose, further, that this ‘ Mahommedan’ Ver- 
sion was obnoxious to twice as many well founded objections 
as Dr. Henderson has arrayed against it with little or no foun- 
dation ; we ask, Would cause have been shewn against the So- 
ciety, sufficient to warrant a single genuine friend or genuine 
Christian to desert its ranks? What would the crime have 
amounted to? Out of the one hundred and thirty different Ver- 
sions of the Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, distri- 
buted by the Bible Society, there is one, the Turkish, which is 
exceptionable. Therefore, the Society ought to be abandoned ! 
Here is an Institution which has now existed in active opera- 
tion for twenty years, and has issued in that time more than 
four millions of Bibles and New Testaments. Up to this 
period, the Prosecutor gives it the best of characters. But at 
length, it has blundered on an exceptionable version ; and Dr. 
Henderson denounces it, abandons it, and would persuade 
others to do likewise, unless it repent. Not satishied with 
mourning over its fall in secret, he tells it in Gath, he publishes 
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it in Askelon; he calmly anticipates the triumph of H. H. 
Norris and the Christian Remembraneer. And he does all 
this evil that no other good may come, than the annihilation 
of this wicked Turkish New Testament! 

Would a solitary error of judgement on the part of the 
Committee have deserved to be thus severely visited? We 
think not. And therefore, on a mere prima F oie view of the 
affair, we were led to suspect, that Dr. Henderson must have 
been swayed by feelings or considerations which such a cir- 
cumstance was not of itself adequate to produce or justify, in 
the part he has taken. The Society must either, we concluded, 
be more guilty than appears, and Dr. Henderson must be 
kindly and considerately keeping back the blackest charges of 
the indictment, content to obtain a verdict against them on 
the minor count of issuing, Xc., or he must have other reasons 
of his own, with which we have no concern, for quarreling 
with the Committee, and breaking with the whole Society. 

But we should be the last persons to uphold the infallibility 
or the inviolability of the best-constituted Committees. We 
hold it to be avery dangerous axiom, that they can do no 
wrong. While it is due to the established character of our re- 
ligious Institutions, and due to the meritorious and disin- 
terested labours of the active committees of such societies, 
not hastily to entertain charges against them, it is at the same 
time indispensable, that their proceedings should be watched 
and scrutinized with a friendly but unslumbering jealousy. 
They are mighty and complicated engines; and every wheel, 
and crank, and valve require a constant inspection, to keep 
them in order. Now, giving the Bible Society Committee as 
much credit as they could ask for, we could not give them 
credit for being Turkish scholars. We imagined that Dr. 
Henderson must be one,—though it turns out, that in this we 
were mistaken. The Committee may, we thought, have been 
misled in this business ; they may have been hasty. Dr. Lus- 
combe and the Christian Remembrancer told us long ago, that 
the Society had too much on its hands ; that it ought to con- 
tract its sphere, and publish only a few translations, for they 
had actually issued a French Testament, in which a verse of 
one of the chapters of one of the Epistles, was rendered dif- 
ferently from the reading of the English Version. It was clear, 
that, in so important a business as adopting a Turkish Version of 
the New Testament, the Committee should have listened to Dr. 
Henderson, and taken the advice of Oriental scholars, and net 
have driven on the printing and the circulation, in reliance upow 
even Dr. Pinkerton’s recommendation. Dr. Henderson must 
have cause to be angry, if they have treated his objections 
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with contempt, and over-ruled them by a mere vote of the 
Committee. We must look into this. Surely Dr. Henderson 
would not lightly speak evil of his old friends and of the Bible 
Society. 

What is the fact? At the Committee meeting of May 15, 
1820, the strictures of Dr. Henderson and Dr. Paterson on the 
Turkish Testament, were taken into consideration, and referred 
to Professor Kieffer ; the printing of the Bible being suspended 
till his opinion should arrive, On the receipt of a letter from 
the Professor, in the following month, a sub-committee was 
appointed to confer with Dr. Paterson, then in England; and 
as the result of that conference, the circulation of the Turkish 
New Testament was suspended, as well as the printing of the 
Old Testament. A correspondence on the subject was carried 
on with Or. Henderson, as appears from the minutes, for nearly 
three years, during which interval, the circulation of the New 
Testament was still suspended, while the subject underwent 
a thorough investigation. ‘The opinions of Baron de Sacy, 
Professor Lee, Mr. Rhazit, and other competent scholars were 
obtained, aud Professor Kiefler was in consequence requested 
to proceed with the Old Testament, by a minute of Aug. 9, 
1821; it being resolved at the same time, to circulate the New 
Testament, when a table of errata should have been prepared, 
and certain leaves cancelled, in deference to Dr. Henderson’s 
objections. "fhe cancels and the errata were fully agreed 
upon at a meeting of the sub-committee held Sep. 9, 1822; 
they were then forwarded to Dr. Henderson. On the receipt 
of his reply, in which he gave his opinion, that the Version 
could not be so improved as to be rendered fit for distribution, 
the circulation of the Testament was further suspended, and 
Professor Lee was directed to prepare a series of questions for 
the consideration of Turkish scholars. On the receipt of thar 
opinions, the whole subject was fully re-considered at a meet- 
ing of the sub-committee, at which Lord Teignmouth presided 
as Chairman, and Lord Bexley attended as Vice President, held 
Dee. 15, 1823; and not till then, three years and a half after 
the receipt of Dr. Henderson’s first letter of complaimt, the 
suspension ef the circulation was removed. Now, after this 
brief abstract of the proceedings of the Committee, what will 
our readers think of the following paragraph which occurs at 
p- 6. of Dr. Henderson’s Appeal ? 


‘ Considering the supreme importance of presenting the Scriptures 
to mankind in as pure a form as possible, it is apt to excite surprise, 
that, among other divisions of labour, in the allotment of which so 
much practical wisdom has been evinced by those who conduct he 
affairs of the British and Forcign Bible Society, there should not 
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exist a Special Committee of Translations, consisting of men, who, 
from their acknowledged attainments in general and dzdlical literature, 
would be competent to decide on all subjects connected with new 
versions, or the adoption of old ones for circulation by the Society. 
Of the necessity of a literary body of this description, they must 
have been convinced, by circumstances of peculiar difficulty which 
have occurred more than once since the establishment of the Insti- 
tution. One inconvenience, indeed, thereis, which would attend an 
arrangement of this nature. The time that would be required to make 
every necessary investigation, and to weigh with due maturity the 
different grounds that might be adduced for and against the adoption 
of certain versions, would unquestionably occasion a greater delay 
than is experienced by the present mode of procedure: but 1 pre- 
sume there can be but one opinion among all who are influenced by a 
sacred reverence for the very form of Divine Revelation, as to the 
eligibility of protracting the impartation of the Heavenly Gift, rather 
than send it forth in a state totally unworthy of its high and authori- 
tative claims, and calculated, more or less, to counteract the effects it 
was mercifully designed to produce. If ‘* every word of God be 
pure’—* pure as silver tried in an earthen crucible, seven time puri- 
fied,” with what scrupulosity should those who translate or publish 
these words, exercise the functions of that guardianship with which 
they are entrusted, that they may be able to adopt, as the motto of 
all their editions: THESE ARE THE TRUE SAYINGS OF Gop! Such 
holy solicitude is a duty they owe to the great Master whose stewards 
they are constituted; it is a duty they owe to the Church of God, to 
which the Divine Testaments have been committed in deposite ; it is 
a duty they owe to unbelievers, of whose conviction and salvation 
they are the divinely appointed instrument; and it is a duty they owe 
to posterity, to whom the record of eternal life is to be conveyed 
through the medium of human agency.’ pp. 6—8. 


Towards the end of the Appeal, he adds : 


‘ To suppose that Great Britain is destitute of scholars capable of 
taking up the question, and fairly deciding upon its merits, would be 
to derogate from the honour of my country. One of the primary 
duties connected with the Oriental professorships at our Universities, 
1 have always conceived to be the application of Kastero learning to 
promote the illustration, the defence, and the extension of Divine 
Revelation. but if there exist in Britain learned men whose attain- 
ments and habits are most congenial to the task of guiding the lite- 
rary department of the Bible Society’s operations, why have not their 
services been secured? Or, if secured, why have they not been en- 
gaged to institute a grave and deliberate inquiry into the real state of 
the Turkish version? From.the little I know of the predilections of 
literary characters, and more especially those in the Oriental career, 
1 am convinced that the publication of a single Gospel, executed as 
it ought to be, ina style critically correct, would far outweigh in 
their minds all the clamour of ecclesiastical expediency, or the dark 
insinuativus of political party. But if, on the other hand, they find 
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that versions have been undertaken or carried through the press by 
men equally disqualified by their previous habits and their present at- 
tainments, for putting so much as their little finger to such a work, 
must not suspicions be excited in their minds as to the accuracy of the 
—— run of modern versions? They will not be satisfied with em- 

lazoned panegyrics in public or official reports; but will inquire, who 
is this character? What vouchers have been produced to attest his 
 chely ow and fitness for the task? Or, are those who have dubbed 

im, entitled to confidence as it respects their own acquaintance with 
these peculiarly high and sacred subjects? For my part I cannot 
help expressing it as my conviction, founded on a knowledge of facts, 
that a surprising degree of credulity has obtained, and still in part 
obtains, as to the qualifications of those to whom the overwhelming 
responsibility has been attached of providing translations and editions 
of the Sacred Scriptures.” pp. 65—67. 


If we understand this reference, which certainly appears to 
be distinctly personal, Professor Kieffer must be the ignoramus 
alluded to. ut, whether he or Professor Lee be meant, both 
are implicated; and in either case, Dr. Henderson will not 
escape from the imputation of having let his temper get the 
better of his courtesy, his modesty, and his regard for truth. 
If the Bible Society could have committed itself to the guid- 
ance of persons so utterly incompetent as Dr. Henderson re- 
presents, what good could be expected from a £ Special Com- 
‘ mittee of Translations?’ And if Professor Lee, and Mr. Re- 
nouard are bunglers, where, in Britain, are learned Orientalists 
to be found? Dr. Henderson asks for inquiry dnd a committee, 
as if no inquiry, ‘ grave and deliberate inquiry,’ had been in- 
stituted, no special committee appointed. What is this but a 
virtual misrepresentation, and that of the grossest kind? What 
but the intoxication of spleen or arrogance could lead a man 
to speak with contempt of the following individuals, to all of 
whom a series of questions was submitted on the subject of 
the alleged errors in this Version ? 

M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 

M. Jaubert, second Interpreting Secretary to the King of 
France for the Oriental Languages. Professor of the 
Turkish language, Author of a Turkish Grammar, and 
formerly in the service of the French Government in Tur- 
key, Egypt, and Persia. 

M. Guicie de Tassy, Author of several Oriental works. 

M. Langlés, Conservator of Oriental MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris. , 

M. Andréa de Nerciat, late Interpreter at Constantinople. 

M. Caussin de Perceval the younger, late Interpreter at Con- 
stantinople and in Syria, now Professor of Modern Arabic 


at the Royal Library. 
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M. Bianchi, late Interpreter at Smyrna. 


M. Desgranges, joint Assistant Interpreting Secretary with 
M. Bianchi, to the King of France for the Oriental lan- 
guages. 

The Rev. H. D. Leeves, Constantinople. 

M. Petropolis, late Turkish Secretary to the Greek Patri- 
arch. 

M. Erémian, Interpreter to the Danish Legation at Constan- 
tinople. 

In our own country, as Professor Lee is a party concerned, 
—as it was he who ventured to give it as his opinion, that Dr. 
Henderson’s criticisms fm Beat nothing of suflicient import- 
ance to warrant the suppression of the work, we are pre- 
- cluded from adding his name to this enumeration. But Dr. 
Henderson knows, that, not to mention the obnoxious name of 
his old colleague Dr. Pinkerton, (who may or may not know 
as much of Turkish as Dr. Henderson does,) the sub-commit- 
tee had the benefit of the attendance and advice of 

The Rev. G. C. Renouard, late Arabic reader at Cambridge, 
and formerly chaplain at Smyrna; and 

The Rev. J. F. Usko, also formerly chaplain at Smyrna. 

Yet, the Bible Society is to be deserted, triumphed over, in- 
sulted, because, on the strength of a three years’ inquiry, and 
the opinions of the first Orientalists in Europe, its Committee 
have come to a decision at variance with the demands and 
criticisms of our very worthy, but very unreasonable friend, Dr. 
Ebenezer Henderson. 

We would now put the question fairly to the Appellant’s 
conscience— Did he seriously expect, that, after this, his Ap- 
peal would produce the effect it 1s professedly intended to pro- 
duce, the annihilation of this edition of the Turkish New Tes- 
tament! Either this, or the triumph of the Society’s oppo- 
nents,—either this, or the abandonment of the Society hy all 
whom he could influence, he owns that he contemplated as the 
alternative. Could he for a moment imagine that the Society 
would pay the slightest attention to his angry pamphlet ? Could 
he possibly hope to annihilate, not merely Ali Bey, but Pro- 
fessor Lee, and Professor Keiffer, and the whole Asiatic So- 
ciety of Paris, by his fulminations? If not, what good end 
could he hope to answer? Would not his conscience have been 
sufficiently exonerated by his having first protested against the 
Version, and then withdrawn from his connexion with the So- 
ciety? [fhe had not meant and wished to injure the Institu- 
tion,—if no vindictive feeling had supplied the impulse, would 
he uot have preferred this course, even though personally he 
had felt aggrieved! Was it conscience that led him to ofler 
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in propitiation to the most malignant enemies'of the Cause, 
the uncalled for and most monstrous declaration, that * the 
* publication of a single Gospel, executed as it ought to be, in 


‘a style a correct, would far outweigh in the minds of > 
l 


‘ literary men, all the clamour of ecclesiastical expediency, or 
‘ the dark insinuations of political party?” We must frankly 
declare, that we consider this as dhe worst sentence in Dr. 
Henderson’s Appeal. What does it amount to, short of an 
apology for those idle clamours and dark insinuations, or, at 
least, an apology for those who listen to them?—an apology 
built on a twofold calumny; on the Society as not having as 
yet published a single Gospel executed as it ought to be; on 
their agents, on Professors Keiffer and Lee more especially, 
as men disqualified for putting so much as their little finger 
to the work! And this most unwarrantable — on the 
Institution, and most criminal apology for its adversaries, pro- 
ceed from a man lifted into notice by this very Society! After 
having for so many years eaten of its bread, he thus lifts up 
his heel against it. We are sorry, very sorry, not forthe cause, 
but for Dr. Henderson. 
Hitherto, we have been arguing on the supposition, that Dr. 
Henderson’s criticisms might be well founded. We contend 
that if they were so, the Bible Society, or its Committee, would 
still be exculpated by their having taken every possible means 
of arriving at a wise and competent decision: if they have 
erred, it has not been through precipitancy, or wilful inconside- 
ration, but under the direction of the most learned men in 
Kurope. Every fresh allegation and calumny thrown upon the 
Society, have hitherto served only to bring to light, the extreme 
caution and unwearied assiduity exercised by its Committee in 
every department and minute ramification of its vast and 
varied operations. It did not, however, require Professor 
Lee’s Remarks to convince us, that Dr. Henderson’s Criticisms 
were many of them frivolous, and his alarms exaggerated. 
When, for instance, we found him gravely adducing as an un- 
warrantable mistranslation of the Scriptures, the designation of 
Jerusalem by its present geographical name, Kudst sheriff, the 
“ noble, holy place ;” contending, that Jerusalem can no 
longer be called a ‘ holy city,’ although every traveller in Syria 
knows that it is so called by Jew, Frank, and Mussulman, and 
although it is distinguished by this very name in the New Tes- 
tament ; nay, when the word Jerusalem has a similar import ; 
what could we think of the competence of the critic, of the 
spirit of the objector? Agaiv, when we found it imsisted on 
as a decisive objection to Ali Bey’s Version, that he had varied 
the mode of expression in rendering the same word of the 
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original, and recollected how King James’s Translators have 
used a similar liberty to an equal, not to say, a greater extent* ; 

—when we found it indignantly complained of, that the word 
God or Elohim is not in every case rendered Allah, but by the 
Tartar (that is, we presume, Turkish) word Tengri, or by a pert- 
phrase, and recalled to mind the far greater and more import- 
ant deviation from the Hebrew, which our Translators have 
adopted from the Septuagint, in substituting Tue Lorn for 
Jehovah ;—when, once more, we found the > hehe of additions 
to the text, supported by such specimens as amount to the mere 
supplying of an ellipsist, and reflected to what extent the 
sense is supplied by interpolations of this kind in our Autho- 
rized Version, as marked by the numberless words in italics ;— 
we felt that, without pretending to know much of the Turkish 
language, we were not rash in deciding, that neither good faith, 

nor “competent Biblical knowledge,nor r good sense was displayed 
by the criticisms of Dr. Henderson. 

But there were, certainly, some criticisms and objections 
brought forward in the Appeal, which required an explanation 
on the part of those who had pronounced them to be imma- 
terial or futile. We felt confident that such explanation could 
be supplied, and we have not been mistaken. Professor Lee 
has not left Dr. H. a foot of ground or an inch to stand upon. 
He has proved, that the Appellant was utterly incompetent to 
Peete on the merits of any Turkish version ;—that he has 
lundered in his translation of the objectionable phrases, 
blundered in his philological criticisms, blundered in his as- 
sertions ; that Ali Bey’ s Version is not a Mohammedan one ; 
that Professor Kieffer is not an ¢gnoramus ; and that the Com. 
mittee have been competently and discreetly advised not to 
suppress the Version in question, although it has occasioned 
the withdrawment of Dr. Henderson. 

We should now dismiss the subject, it not being our inten- 
tion to enter minutely into the able criticisms of Professor Lee, 





* e. g. xpeop%w is rendered by our Translators, * determined be- 
fore, > 4 predestinated, ” « ordained before.” Duavdaroy (one of the 
very words mentioned by Dr. H. as variously translated by Ali Bey) 
is rendered,  offence,”’ “ stumbling-block,” “ occasion of stumbling, 
(pl.) * things that do offend.” Spyov is “ work,” “ deed.” There 
are innumerable instances of the same kind. 

+ Among Dr. Henderson’s examples are, Rom. ti. 21. “ oy 
of the prophets.” Rom. xi. 26. “ Sons of Jacob.” Rev. iil. 12. 
* like a pillar”’ Let the English reader compare these dition with 


those in the authorized version at Rom, v. 18. vii. 10. ix. 32. 
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which to the Biblical scholar, however, will prove extremely 
interesting. But we must take this opportunity of adding a 
few words on the general subject of Oriental Translations. 

Dr. Henderson seems to think, that missionaries like him- 
self, are the only proper persons to prepare modern translations 
of the Scriptures. He refers to the Serampore missionaries, 
of whose meritorious labours he cannot think more highly than 
we do, as ‘ first-rate Biblical translators ;’ and he cites from 
Bishop Marsh, the remark, that ‘ should any attempt be made 
‘to translate the New Testament into any modern language or 
‘ dialect of Atrica, no men can be better qualified for the task, 
‘than the missionaries employed by the London Missionary 
‘Society.’ The immense aids afforded to the Biblical scholar 
by the labours of Kennicott, De Rossi, Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Matthai, &c., place him on ‘ a vantage-ground formerly un- 
‘ occupied ;’ and hence, he is ‘ prepared for giving to the na- 
‘tions of the world, translations of the Sacred Text, more 
‘nearly approximating to the form and purity in which it ema- 
‘nated from its Divine Author, than could possibly be at any 
‘ period since the first ages of the Christian dispensation.’ 

If Dr. Henderson had been pleading for the necessity of a 
revision of the English Authorized Version, this argument 
would have had some weight. The advanced state of Biblical 
criticism must be admitted to afford strong reasons for having 
the received Text submitted to a fresh examination. But the 
present question relates to new translations of the Bible, and 
translations into Oriental dialects. Bishop Marsh’s remark is 
true enough; but one can hardly forbear a smile at the admis- 
sion, that the London Society’s missionaries might be the best 
qualified to translate the New Testament into the classic dia- 
lects of the Bachapins and Bichuanas, the Jaloofs, and the 
Mandingoes, and the;Hottentots. And the researches of Gries- 
bach and Rosenmuller would prodigiously facilitate the labours 
of the Translator, in giving to the African literati a pure and 
adequate version of the sacred volume in their respective lan- 
cuages, that might neither offend their taste by its baldness 
and literalness, nor displease Dr. Henderson by its too flowery 
style! But our present question relates to a Turkish Version, 
and to Oriental Translations generally ; and here a practical 
ditliculty occurs. a) 

Our readers are aware how repeatedly the objection has been 
urged against the modern Oriental translations circulated by 
the Bible Society, that, though literally faithful and accurate, 
they fail, for the most part, in point of idomatic spirit and 
the requisite attractions of an elegant native style. Passing 
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over the ignorant objections of the Abbé Dubois, who would 
have us both mutilate and falsify the sacred text, in accommo- 
dation to the vilest prejudices of the Hindoo, we find Burck- 
hardt, the traveller, objecting on this ground to the Arabic 
version circulated by the Society. It has, he complains in 
1816, * chosen a version which is not current in the East, 
where the Roman translation only is acknowledged by the 
clergy, who easily make their flocks believe that the Scrip- 
tures have been interpolated by the Protestants.......Upon 
Mahommedans, it is vain to expect that the reading of the 
present Arabic version of the Bible should make the slightest 
‘ mpression. If any of them were brought to conquer their 
inherent aversion to the book, they could not read a page in 
it without being tired and disgusted with its style. In the 
Koran, they possess the purest and most elegant compo- 
sition in their language, the rhythmical prose of which, ex- 
clusive of the sacred light in which they hold it, is alone 
sufficient to make a strong impression upon them. The 
Arabic of the greater part of “the Bible, on the contrary, and 
especially that of the Gospels, is in the very worst style; the 
books of Moses and the Psalms are somewhat better. Gram- 
matical rules, it is true, are observed, and chosen terms are 
sometimes employed; but the phraseology and whole con- 
struction are generally contrary to the spirit of the lan- 
guage, and so uncouth, harsh, affected, and full of foreign 
idioms, that no Mussulman scholar would be tempted to pro- 
secute the study of it, and a few only would thoroughly 
* understand it. tn style and phraseology, it diflers from the 
‘ Koran, more than the monkish Latin does from the Orations 
‘ of Cicero. For Arab Christians, the Roman translation will 
not easily be superseded; and if Mussulmans are to be 
tempted to study the Scriptures, they must be clothed in 
more agreeable language than that which has lately been 
presente ed to them ; for they are the last people upon whom 
precepts conveyed in rude language will have any effect.” 
There is, perhaps, a little exaggeration here, both of the 
defects of the Version and of the refinement attributed to the 
Mussulman. Burekhardt’s own knowledge of the Arabic was, 
we suspect, rather superficial ; but that ‘there is some foun- 
dation for his remarks, there can be no doubt. We find the 
Rev. Mr. Connor concurring with him on the subject of the 
Roman edition. ‘ All that Ihave seen and heard during my 
* travels in Syria,’ he says, ‘has led me to the firm convic ction, 
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that no edition whatever of the Arabic Bible which differs, 
in any respect, from the text sanctioned at Rome, will be 
accepted in these countries. I have been assured by many 
who admire the Bible Society, that it will never attain its ob- 
ject in Syria, till it sends out a simple reprint of the Arabic 
of the Propaganda edition. This text is. universally intel- 
ligible."* Accordingly, the Bible Society had determined 
‘ on issuing a reprint of this edition under the superintendence 
of Professors Macbride of Oxford and Lee of Cambridge. 
But this Roman version would be doubtless stigmatised by Dr. 
Henderson as a corrupt, impure, Papistical performance, com- 
prising ‘ amass of unholy matter,’ and deriving no adyvan- 
tage from the aids afforded by Kennicott, De Rossi, Gries- 
bach, &c. Judging from the Vulgate and the Rhemish Testa- 
ment, it must be far more obnoxious to his criticisms than Ali 
Bey’s Turkish New Testament. Yet what is to be done? 
Would a ‘ special committee of translations’ remove the diffi- 
culty? Here is a version, coufessedly faulty, but perfectly 
adequate to the conveyance of saving truth to the thousands 
who are holding out their hands to receive it; and they will 
accept no other. Would the Society have been justified in re- 
jecting it? 

But even this version, it seems, is not acceptable to learned 
Mussulmans, owing to the rudeness and inelegance of the 
style. One can easily believe this. Let us only imagine an 
English version of the Scriptures executed by a Frenchman; 
and how free soever it might be from palpable blunders or 
vrammatical inaccuracies, it could scarcely be otherwise than 
a very uncouth and unpleasing performance. And yet, he 
might have availed himself of the whole apparatus of Biblical 
criticism, and might have adhered more closely to the original 
than our own Translators have done. In respect to the English 
Bible, style appears to be deemed a matter of far greater — 
tance than even textual correctness. There is a prejudice, 
and we respect it, in favour of our venerable Version, which 
will sous admit that it can be altered for the better, even 
where the necessity for emendation is most cogent ; and the 
idea of superseding it would be resented as a species of sacri- 
lege. There is a solemn march in the periods, that fills the 
ear; asort of gothic grandeur in the language, which lifts it 
above every other composition, and gives to the translation 
the character of an original. And no one likes to have this 
disturbed by the critic. There is the same fondness dis- 
covered on the part of Churchmen, for the phraseology of the 
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Prayer-book, carried sometimes to the height of superstition. 
Nor is the influence inconsiderable, which our English Ver- 
sion, together with the Liturgy, have exerted on the national 
taste, by i inspiring a love of the simple grandeur and sublimitv 
which characterise tlie inspired model, and which are reflected 
in the almost primitive compositions adopted by our Reformers 
from. the Latin service-book.. Now it is with similar predilec- 
tions, and perhaps with a still deeper reverence, that the 
Mussulman regards the Koran, which, with all its revolting ab- 
surdities,—revolting to us as Christians —is invested with the 
same majesty of antiquity, the same captivation of style. the 
same hallowed associations in his eves, that the Enclish Bible 
wears in ours. Add to which, that it contains borrowed truths, 
but truths not the less sublime because they are borrowed, 
adapted to take a certain hold on his heart and conscience 
also. With this book he will compare all others that make 
yretensions to a sacred character; and it becomes, therefore, 
of the first importance, that the Scriptures should sustain 
that comparison, by an adequate representation of all the 
beauties of the inspired original. It is likely enough, that 
the severe simplicity of the Evangelists may not immediately 
please the childish passion of the Orientals for the florid and 
the marvellous. But the preceptive parts of the New Testa- 
ment are in a style perfectly consonant with their taste and 
habits of thought, while the poetical parts of the Old Tes- 
tament can perhaps be adequately felt and relished only by 
a native of the East. The whole Bible is an Oriental work, 
the production of Arabians, Syrians, and Asiatic Jews ; and 
to suppose that it would not be acceptable to the same people, 
if restored to its native character, is absurd. But this can 
be achieved, we are persyaded, only by a native, or by one 
who, like Ali Bey, has been, from his youth, naturalized 
among the natives, and who will be able to avail himself of all 
those delicacies of expression and niceties of arrangement, 
which, in every language, denote taste and breeding, “and on 
which the charm of poetry itself essentially depends. Dr. 
Henderson complains that the version of Ali Bey is truly 
Mahommedan; that it ‘ exhibits the Mahommedan God, 
: Mahommedan gent, Mahommedan saints, Mahommedan 
conversion, the Mahommedan Scriptures, the Mahommedan 
‘ Sabbath, the Mahommedan AZntichrist, and the Mahom- 
‘ medan Paradise.’ ‘ And might not Dr. H. have added,’ 
remarks Professor Lee, ‘which would have accounted for 
‘ almost all that had preceded, It is written in a Mahoin- 
* medan language!’ The imbecility of this objection is mar- 
vellous ina man of Dr. Henderson’s attainments: Could he 
have borne a stronger testimony to the excellence of Ali Bey’s 
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performance? Where did Mahommed get his phraseology ? 
Were not those very words previously familiar to the natives ? 
Was not Allah, the ‘ Mahommedan God,’ the God of the 
Arabs before the son of Abdallah claimed to be his prophet? 
Did he not borrow many of these words from the Jewish 
Scriptures? With equal wisdom it might have been urged 
against the first Latin translators, that they had exhibited 
the Roman Deus, the Roman pontifer, the. Roman calum. 
When our Lord himself said to the penitent robber, “ This 
“ day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” did he use a new 
word, or one which had previously implied the Christian 
heaven? The objection, had it any force, would extend further 
than the Critic thought of. According to his reasoning, we 
must adopt no word, of the import of which the Mahommedans 
have formed an inadequate notion. He objects to every word 
in use among the Moslems, because, strange to say, they 
connect with them Mahommedan ideas. 


‘ Heaven,’ remarks Professor Lee, * according to the creed of the 
orthodox Turk, is a place replete with every sensual gratification ; would 
it not then, according to our Reviewer's principle, be an unhol 
thing to introduce such a word into the Christian Scriptures? f 
suppose it would; and that the consequence would be, we should be 
compelled to form a new vocabulary of religious phraseology, which, 
after all, no one would understand.’ 


It is obvious to any man of common understanding, that 
new ideas can be conveyed only through the medium of phrases 
in previous use, employed in a new sense. Whether ‘ syna- 
‘ gogue’ means an assembly of Jews or of Christians (as James 
ii. 2) ; whether ‘ the day of assembly,* means the Mahommedan, 
the Jewish, or the Christian Sabbath—Friday, Saturday, or 
Sunday ; whether ‘ ghost? means breath, disembodied spirit, 
phantom, or the Divine Being; whether ‘ lord’ (dominus, 
seigneur, effendi) means a nobleman, or Jesus Christ, or Jehovah; 
whether the word means speech, the Bible, or the Son of God ; 
can be determined neither by their etymological origin, nor 
by their use in secular literature or common parrenen but 
only by the connexion in which they occur. But Dr. Hen- 
derson, like the Abbé Dubois and other sagacious critics 
of his stamp, requires that a Biblical Translator should find 
Christian words, abstract terms, metaphysical phrases, ready 
coined to his use, in languages which have never before been 
made the vehicle of a single Christian or prevonopear idea. 
This is tolerable in a Papist, who would lock up the Scriptures 





* Jumaa, the word objected to as meaning the Mahommedan 
Sabbath, literally, ‘ the day of assembly,’ is in use among the 
Eastern Christians. 
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in an unknown tongue, lest they should be descerated by 
being exhibited in a vulgar medium. And Dr. Henderson 
would really seem to have imbibed no small portion of this 
spirit, when he deprecates the accommodation of ‘ the sacred, 
‘ established, and unbending phraseology of the Spirit of 
‘ God, to the capricious notions and erroneous language’ of 
those for whose use such versions are intended. 


* For my part,’ remarks Professor Lee, ‘ I had always supposed 
that versions of the Scriptures should be so made as to be intelligible, 
at least to those for whom they had been intended; and that. how 
unbending soever the phraseology of the originals might be, they 
must be rendered, in a translation, by the phraseology i in use among 
the people, for whom such translation is made in order that they 
might understand them, however different their style and taste might 
be from that of the original Hebrew or Greek texts. I take it for 


granted, every one who has thought at all uponthis subject, will come 
to the same conclusion.’ 


The first. object of a Biblical Translator must be, to render 
himself intelligible. ‘To convey adequate ideas by the phra- 
seology of any /irsé translation of the Scriptures s into the lan- 
guages of Pagans or Moslems, is clearly impossible ; because, 
to a certain extent, such ideas have to be created in their minds. 
Asin the case of children, words are but the moulds which 
their thoughts afterwards fill up: their conceptions expand, 
their meanings grow up to the words, till at length they out- 
grow them, and the utmost resources of language are felt to 
be circumscribed, and speech seems a poor, straitened, and im- 
perfect vehicle. Next to being intelligible, a Translator would 
be anxious to give the sprret of his original. In this, and not 
in a literal rende ring, which may often grossly misrepresent the 
meaning, fidelity consists. Where the idioms of the re spective 
languages differ, a verbal translation would be a preposterous 
travesti. If even the meaning were conveyed, the style would 
be misrepresented ; and we have the authority of no less a per- 
son than Dr. Henderson, for maintaining the importance of a 
close adherence to the sacred style. The greatest deformities 
in our Authonzed Version arise from a too literal rendering of 
idiomatic phrases, by which either no meaning or an incorrect 
meaning 1s conveyed to the English reader. Yet, with all its 
imperfections, it has scarcely the air of a translation. So na- 
tural is the style, except where the obscurity of the passage 
has compelled the Translator to be literal, or at least, so 
naturalized has it become to our minds, that we almost forget 
its foreign extraction, and are ready to look upon the Bible - as 
an English work. From the progress of Biblical researches 
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end Biblical criticism, we may anticipate, as one great advan- 
tage, that, as the text becomes purified and settled, and its 
obscurities are removed, it will be less and less necessary to 
adhere to a literal rendering. Dr. Henderson seems to think 
otherwise; as if the labours of Griesbach, Kennicott, &c. had 
no better object than to enable us to adhere the more closely to 
the identical words of the origimal, any deviation from which 
he stigmatises us ‘a daring attempt to improve on the language 


‘ of the Holy Spirit.’ To this strange remark, Professor Lee 
replies: 


‘ What will Dr. Henderson say, when I tell him, that, upon his 
principle, the sacred writers themselves ate chargeable with all the 
miquity which he has here heaped upon Ali Bey? That the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, in making citations from the Old Testament, 
have never observed any thing like the uniformity which this new 
canon of his would make universal? What must be his surprise to 
find, that Luke, and Paul, and others have made this daring attempt 
to improve on the language of the Holy Spirit ; and that no transla- 
tion has hitherto been made, not chargeable with this crime ?’ 


If verbal correctness were of this fundamental importance, 
what must we think of the varied language in which the same 
circumstance or address is recorded by the several Evangelists! 
How must the foundations of faith be shaken by the different 
readings ! How pernicious must be the marginal variations in 
the English Bible! But the sacred writers yi vee to have at- 
tached no such importance to the mere letter of what was writ- 
ten. Even our Lord, in enumerating the pine of the De- 
calogue, pays no attention to their precise order. It is only 
the spirit of modern controversy that has rendered the exact 
reading of the original, a matter of essential importance; and 
in such cases, the appeal lies from all translations to the sacred 
text. But so different are the provinces of the Biblical critic and 
the translator, that some of our most learned scholars and an- 
notators have proved themselves quite unable to present, even in 
their own language, a pleasing or unexceptionable version. There 
is reason to doubt whether a translator would not be disqualified 
for his task by minute critical habits and a scrupulous verbal 
accuracy. ‘The scope and the spirit of Scripture are con- 
tinually overlooked and obscured by our verbal critics. Scho- 
lars have their different places and offices im the Church of 
Christ. Luther was not a Griesbach, nor Griesbach a Luther. 
The best translations have not been the production of a critical 
age, nor of the first-rate critics, . 

The practical importance of this view of the subject will be 
placed in a still stronger light, if we consider that a dorrect 
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translation of the sacred Scriptures, or even a genuine, anex- 
ceptionable text, does not exist. With regard to the Hebrew 
Scriptures , it is now generally admitted, that the received text 
is very defective, and that a further collation of Hebrew MSS. 

is highly desirable. The discrepancies between that text and 
the Septuagint Version, prove, either that the variations in the 
origin: al codices must have been considerable, or that the Greek 
Translators felt themselves at much greater hberty than would 
now be deemed allowable, in rendering the general sense of 
the original. But the Septuagint itself is supposed to have 
come down to us in a mutilated or incorrect state. The Vul- 
gate is notoriously obnoxious to criticism. All the modern 
versions executed by members of the Church of Rome, partake 
of its imperfections. The English Psalter is a translation from 
a still more imperfect Latin Version. The labours of Gries- 
bach have put us in gees of a far more unexceptionable 
Greek text than King James’s Translators had access to ; but 
objections have been urged against his canons of collation. 

In the -mean time, our Authorized Version is confessedly 
chargeable with interpolations, omissions, mistranslations, latin- 
isms, Obsolete expressions, ellipses improperly supplied, and 
along catalogue of verbal inaccuracies. Nay, the Improved 
Version of the Socinians Is, in some passaces, more favourable 
to orthodoxy, than the received Translation ! 

Now let us see in whata situation the Bible Society are 
placed! Ought they not at once to suspend all further pro- 
ceedings, and wait till a special committee of translators and 
learned critics can agree upon a genuine text and a few fault- 
less versions? Why, they have never yet given away a single 
correct copy of the Scriptures! No, nor the Bartlett’s Build- 
ings Society either. Wicked men! the Bible Committee are 
sending the Propaganda edition of the Arabic Bible, all over 
the East, though modelled on the Romish Vulgate. They are 
aiding and abe ‘tting a Romish priest, a certain Leander Von 
Ess, m circulating a version of his own, formed on the same 
model. ‘1 confess,’ says a writer in the Christian Remem- 
brancer, (Dr. Henderson's new ally,) ‘ with my feelings asa 

‘ Protestant, I see no cause for rejoicing in this.’ No! not 
rejoice in the circulation of that very version from which the 
Protestant Reformers drank in their light, from which they de- 
rived their weapons! Can that Version be inefficient, which 
produced the Reformation? Or are our Protestant Versions 
so immaculate as to authorize us to stickle for their exclusive 
adoption ! What can we think of this holy concern for the 
purity of the sacred text, united to such indifference respect- 
ing its circulation? It is as if a man should say, he saw no 
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cause for rejoicing that a famishing population were supplied 
with bread, for the bread was made of American flour! 

The Bible Society have shewn themselves neither indifferent 
nor negligent as to the character of the Versions which the 
circulate; and the present instance affords only a fresh illus- 
tration of the singular prudence, sound discretion, and excel- 
lent spirit by which their proceedings have uniformly been 
characterised. All this caution is necessary for the sake of 
the cause, especially that they may afford no handle to their 
enemies. But let them not be deterred from giving the Word 
of God to all nations, and peoples, and tongues, in the best 
form that the case at present admits of, by all the petty cavils 
or sweeping calumnies of Romish or Protestant assailants. 
There never yet has been produced, we believe, a version of 
the Scriptures in any language, how imperfect soever the exe- 
cution, that was not an available vehicle of saving truth; none 
by which any serious error, affecting the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, could be conveyed. What do all the textual variations, 
the mistranslations, the additions or omissions, known or sus- 
pected, in all the various Versions of the Sacred Scriptures, 
amount to? They do not affect in the slightest degree, any 
single fact, or doctrine, or precept, or promise in the sacred 
volume. We need no other Version to confute the Papist, 
than that which is sanctioned by his own Church. We can 
take our stand, in contending with the Socinian, on his own 
‘improved version.” We can give up every disputed text, 
every doubtful passage, and yet feel entrenched behind irrefra- 
gable evidence, in our maintenance of every essential doctrine. 
The most homely and barbarous rendering of its sacred con- 
tents, cannot so deprive them of their force, as to take off the 
edge, if we may so express it, of the “ sword of the Spirit.” They 
may be rendered unacceptable to the scholar, when they are 
neither unintelligible nor unwelcome to the “ poor.” On the 
other hand, all the graces of correct diction cannot secure the 
moral results in which its perusal ts designed to terminate. 
Our reason for wishing the Scriptures to be presented to the 
nations of the East, in a form attractive to the learned, as well 
as intelligible to the unlearned, is, that they may not wear the 
air of a foreigner in their native land, and that no part of that 
inherent majesty may be veiled or disfigured, which consti- 
tutes one evidence of their Divine original. 
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Art. VII. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and Italy. By the Au- 
thor of Sketches of India, and Recollections of the Peninsula. 
8vo. pp. 452. Price 12s... London. 1824. 


heartily wish that the Turks were driven out of Europe ; 
aye, even though it should make the Emperor Alex ander 
‘ master of Constantinople. He would find it a hot birth, [ 
‘fancy.’ So says this very agreeable and lively Writer, whom 
we are glad again to fall in with. But where should they be 
driven to? They are as well in Europe as any where else. The 
Turkish government ought to exist no where ; neither at Con- 
stantinople, nor at Smyrna, nor at Damascus, nor at Cairo, nor 
at Algiers. It is a dark, treacherous, dastardly, rapacious, 
cruel despotism, which is consigning some of the finest coun- 
tries of the world to depopulation, ‘destroying more than it 
feeds upon,—which owes its security to its meanness and sys- 
tematic duplicity,—which makes wealth im a subject the great- 
est of crimes, and lays a bounty on pertidy,—-itself thes pari- 
ner of petty robbers and the patron of assassins. Such a 
government, if government it deserves to be called, is a blot 
upon human nature; a moral nuisance which it would not 
satisfy us to remove into central Africa. The bottomless pit 
from which it issued, is its only place. But the Turks, once 
rescued from their Sublime Tyrant and his raseally pashas, 
might be endured, whether in Europe or out of it. They are as 
quiet, sedate, civil, sober, well-disposed a people as any of their 
neighbours. More cleanly than the Greeks, more tolerant than 
the Papists, more sincere than the Persians, more civilized than 
the Arabs, more devout than the Franks, Tartars as they are, 
we have a sort of respect for them, and should not despair of 
their becoming, under a wise government, good subjects and 
good Protestants. They would never assimilate with the Greeks 
and Muscovites, because they could never be brought to em- 
brace the idolatrous creed and ritual of the Eastern Church, 
and unite in the worship of the Panagia and of painted canvas. 
But give them their mosques, and they would go on very quietly, 
were the * Yellow King,”* or any other Infidel power, master 
of Constantinople. Of the two, assuredly, that is to say, the 
Czar and the Sultan, the former were much to be preferred as 
oman of that country. And such is the propensity of all 
artars, Muscovites, and other tribes of that family to travel 





* The name given to the Emperor of Russia in Syria, according to 
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southward, that nothing seems less improbable than that the 
Mahommedan prophecy which foretels the overthrow of the 
Turkish empire by a Frankish power, should be fulfilled in the 
person of the Russian Emperor. But whether the lord of 
Constantinople would long remain the lord of the Northern 
Rome also, may be doubted. The metropolis of an empire 
stretching from the Bosphorus to the Pole, could not con- 
tinue to be on the banks of the Neva. The consequence would 
probably be, that there would be a schism in the empire, and 
we should have realised, the portent of the twin giants Gog 
and Magog. But we check ourselves. There is nothing so 
prolific as a wish, and it was a wish that gave rise to this train 
of speculations,—one in which we very heartily concur, so far 
as relates to the power of the Turks; but we are reminded by 
the very terms of it, that, at present, the Turks are not driven 
out of Europe, and the Greeks are still engaged in the noblest 
of earthly causes—the struggle for liberty. 

We cannot refer to the cause of the Greeks, without advert- 
ing to the public loss which they have sustained by the untimely 
death of Lord Byron. Most melancholy are the reflections 
which that event inspires. It seemed as if that most gifted and 
most guilty man was about to make a noble effort to retrieve 
his character, and to indemnify society for the moral injuries 
he has inflicted upon it,—to shake off his worthless parasites 
and boon companions, and to devote the wane of his facul- 
ties and the remnant of his energies to some worthy purpose. 
His hair, they say, was already changing to a premature grey, 
and at seven and thirty, he was begirming to decline from the 
meridian. But, had he lived, the Author of Don Juan might 
have been forgiven in the friend of Christian Greece. he 
opportunity of realizing these hopes, it has not pleased the 
Almighty Disposer to allow him. It is rarely safe for blind 
and fallible mortals to interpret the judgements of Heaven, 
especially in the case of individuals ; but it does seem as if a 
man who had so prostituted his noble powers, was not to have 
the honour of taking the lead in such a cause. Of Lord Byron, 
while living, we have always vm as we must now speak of 
the dead. Our admiration of his poetical genias has been 
frankly and warmly tendered; and we happen to know that 
his Lordship acknowledged the fairness and competence of our 
criticisms. With his domestic concerns we have never inter- 
meddled, nor invaded the province of the Newspapers. His 
Don Juan and his “ Liberal,” we have abstained from noticing, 
on the principle that to criticise and abuse such works, is only 
to advertise them, and that their Author would never be the 
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better for our homilies. But in our review of ‘ Cain,’”* we 
endeavoured to point out the malignity of the offence com- 
mitted against God and man in that publication ; vet, that 


that was not his most criminal work, for blasphe my itself 


is less to be dreaded than witty or elegant Jasciviousuess. And 
now that he has gone to his account, we can retract none of 
our censures ; we cannot forget his crimes 3 nor can w e jo In in 
the act of posthumous canonization which the press is cele- 
brating in the fervour of its adulation. But we mourn for 


Greece ; and as to his Lordship, we take refuge from more 


painful thoughts in the hope, that he did not pass out of 


this world before he had sought and found mercy of an insulted 
Saviour, 

We take for our first extract, the sketch of a Greek schooner. 

* The schooner made sail, and stood towards us in pretty style ; 
when nearly up with us, down came the topsail, and up ran the Greek 
independent flag ; and ‘she fired a gun and brought us to. Our cap- 
tain, whose great fault, in my eye, had been a constant and indis- 
criminate abuse of the Greek, of whom he could know little, and 
praise of the Turk, of whom he knew nothing beyond what two 
voyages to the Levant had enabled him to pick up in the port of 
Smyrna, was alarmed lest they should overhaul, seize him, or do 
worse, and immediately said, * Now you will see what these rascals 
will do.” Nothing could be more orderly or respectful than their 
bearing. Their capt: lin, a grave, dark, erect man of about forty, 
stood at his gang-way and hailed us through his speaking trumpet ; 
his costume, that of the Asiatic Greek, which is very similar to the 
Turk, but he wore a large broad straw hat overshadowing his face. 
As he stood, his person exposed at his gang-way, he had a manly 
commanding look, and still more so as he stepped down into his boat, 
and again, when ‘he stood up in it as it pulled under our stern, and 
rose, sunk, and swayed to the high and buoyant waves Ile asked a 
few questions about the sailing of the Egyptian squadron, our lading, 
time out, and whither bound; communicated to us intelligence of 
the capture of some castle on ‘the northern coast of Candia, and the 
blockading of a port on that side; and warned our captain not to at- 
tempt carrying his cargo of grain in to the Turks, as, if he did, he 
should seize upon and detain his vessel. He saluted, as he came 
alongside, and as he pulled off; and his boat shot handsomely 
athwart our bows andaway. The ‘boat’s crew were handsome, bold- 
looking young men, turbaned ; among them was a youth who pulled 
at the bow oar, of a very fair complexion, with a remarkably fine 
and fearless expression of countenance. 

* On board the vessel, which was a fine sea-boat, and well armed, 
every thing was done smartly, well, and in seaman-like style,—you 
heard but the whistle, and she made sail and away. 
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* E.R. May, 1822. 
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* May the God of battles prosper them! say I. The open, honest 
Turk, and the cunning, deceitful Greek, as i have too often heard 
Englishmen designate them! Who makes the Grecian what he is? 
As noble thoughts find a place in his bosom, they will swell and ex- 
pand, and force out all the weaker weeds, which would choke their 
growth. But “the Greek is cruel,” say many ;—the revenge of a 
beaten slave is always cruel: he is deceitful,—the cunning of a slave 
is his defence. The balance of power is upheld by the crescent,—it 
is our interest that the Ottoman should reign in strength, —perish the 
thought 


Now for the character of the Turk. 


‘ Rustan Aga himself was a fine-looking, haughty, martial man, 
with mustachios, but no beard; he wore a robe of scarlet cloth. Hus- 
sein Aga, who sat on his left, had a good profile, a long grizzled 
beard, with a black ribbon bound over one eye, to conceal its loss. 
lie wore a robe of pale blue. The other person, Araby Jellauny, 
was an aged anda very plain man. The attendants for the most part 
wore large, dark-brown dresses, fashioned into the short Turkish 
vest or jacket, and the large, full, Turkish trowsers; their sashes 
were crimson, and the heavy ornamented buts of their pistols pro- 
truded from them ; their crooked scimitars hung in silken cords be- 
fore them; they had white turbans, large mustachios, but the cheek 
and chin clearly shaven. Their complexions were in general very 
pale, as of men who pass their lives in confinement, They stood 
with theit arms folded, and their eyes fixed on us. I shall never for- 
get them; there were a dozen or more. I saw nothing like this after, 
not even in Egypt, for Djidda is an excellent government, both on 
account of its port and its vicinity to Mecca; and Rustan Aga had a 
large establishment, and was something of a magnifico. He has the 
power of life and death. A word, a sign from him, and these men 
who stand before you in attitude so respectful, with an aspect so calm, 
so pale, would smile and slay you. We know that the name of Eng- 
lishman is a tower of strength,—that he may sit among these despotic 
lords, fearless, proud, and cheerful. So indeed may all Europeans 
whose countries are strong enough to protect their subjects. But we 
have to do with the manners of these people ; and we know that not 
fourteen years have passed, since Ali Pasha, whom I have heard laugh, 
as the assembled beys of the Mamelukes passed from the hall of 
audience, whither he had invited them, gaye the signal for a general 
massacre of them and their brave followers, Such is the Turk, . 

‘ What most gratified me was the sight of the Turkish soldiery. 
There was a large body in garrison here—a division of that army 
which had been sent from Egypt against the Hedjaz, two or three 
years before. Scattered in groupes through the bazaar, and reclining 
or squatted on the benches of the coffee-houses, these men were 
every where to be seen; some In turbans and vests covered with 
tarnished embroidery ; others only in waistcoats, with the small red 
cap, the red stocking, the bare knee, the white kilt, the ae pa 
sleeve, which, with many, was tucked up to the very shou er, and 
shewed a nervous, hairy arm: all had pistols in their red girdles 
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Their complexions and features various ; but very man omnes them 
had eyes of the lightest colours, and the hair " Relntaient ips, of 
a sun-scorched brewn, or of a dirty yellow. They bave a look at 
once indolent and ferocious, such as the tiger would have basking in 
the sun ; and they are not less savage. The Turkish soldier would 
sit, smoke, and sleep for a year or years together: he hates exertion, 
scorns discipline, but has within him a capability of great efforts and 
an undauated spirit. He will rise from his long rest to give the 
“ wild halloo,” and rush fearless to the battle. Such are the men 
who shed the blood of the peaceful Greek families in the gardens of 
Scio; and such are the men (let it not be forgotten) whe, a short 
century ago, encamped under the walls of Vienna.’ 


Sir Frederick Henniker, speaking of the Red Sea, affirms 
that, ‘ as to the coral, it is all white.’ Its colour seems to have 
changed since he was there, Our Officer says : 


* We were thirteen days running to Djidda. The navigation is 
intricate, the shoals of coral numerous, but the waters smooth, and 
clear as pilot could desire. “Twas beautiful to look down into this 
brightly transparent sea, and mark the coral here in large masses 
of honey-combed rock; there in light branches of a pale red hue, 
and the beds of green sea-weed, and the golden sand, and the shells, 
and the fish sporting round your vessel, and making colours, of a 
beauty to your eye, which is not their own.’ 


This is not a book of travels: it is a gallery of pictures, 
a ‘cosmorama’ of pen and ink drawings, and admirably are 
they executed, Here is a view of the Desert. 


* Who passes the desert, and says, all is barren, all lifeless? In the 
grey morning you may see the common pigeon, and the partridge, 
and the pigeon of the rock, alight before your very feet, and come 
upon the beaten camel-paths for food. They are tame, for they have 
not learned to fear, or to distrust the men who pass these solitudes. 
The camel driver would not lift a stone to them; and the sportsman 
could hardly find it in his heart to kill these gentle tenants of the 
desert: the deer might tempt him; I saw but one ; far, very far, he 
caught the distant camel tramp, and paused, and raised and threw 
back his head to listen, then away to the road instead of from it; 
but far a-head he crossed it, and then away up a long slope he fleetly 
stole, and off to some solitary spring which wells, perhaps, where 
no traveller, no human being has ever trod. Here and there you 
meet with something of green,—a tree alone, or two, nay, in one 
vale you may see some eight or ten; these are the acacias; small- 
leaved and thorny, yet kind, in that “ they forsake not these for- 
saken places.” You have affections in the desert too; your patient 
and docile came! is sometimes vainly urged if his fellow or his driver 
be behind; he will stop and turn, and give that deep hvarse gurgling 
sound, by which he expresses uneasiness and displeasure, It is 
something to have rode, though but for a few days, the camel of the 
desert, We always associate the horse with the Arab warrior, 
and the horse alone ; also the creoked scimitar. Now these belong 
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to the Syrian, and the Persian, the Mameluke, and the Turk as well. 
The camel is peculiar to the Arab alone. It was on the camel that 
Mahomet performed his flight te Medina. [t was on a white she 
eamel that he made his entry into that city. Seventy camels were 
arrayed by his side in the Vale of Beder. And it wes on his own 
red camel that the Caliph Owar, with his wooden dish, and leathern 
water-bottle, and bag of dates, came to receive the keys of the hol 
city of Jerusalem and the submission and homage of the patria 
Sophronius. Moreover, it is on a wi white camel, in a en 

le, that the Moslem, who is faithful to the end, believes that he 
shall ride hereafter. 

* As we stopped for a while to-day, to alight, one of my com- 
panions asking a driver how far we were from the wells, he ied 
to him, I observed, by pointing to the shadow as it then lay, then 
raised his hand, and following the sun’s course, pointed again to where 
it would be at the hour of our arrival. His dial is the rock, the 
solitary thorn, or the tall camel which he leads. 

‘ They are a patient and hardy race of men, net so cheerful as 
the muleteer, yet have they a song. It is a rude prolonged cry: 
when very loud, barbarous. and unharmonious; when lower and 
deeper (as in the heat of noon, or towards the close of a long 
march), it is sad, not unpleasing to the ear, in perfect unison with the 
dull scene around, and the slow toil of journeying in the desert. 


To describe Thebes, is a harder essay. We cannot say that 
the Author has succeeded in doing it, for it capnet be done; 
but he has made an impressive picture out of the subject. 


‘ With a quick-beating heart, and steps rapid as my thoughts, 
I strode away, took the path to the village of Karnac, skirted it, and 

assing over loose sand, and among a few scattered date-trees, 
i found myself in the grand alley of the sphinxes, and directly 
opposite that noble gateway, which has been called triumphal ; cer- 
tainly triumph never passed under one more lofty, or, to my eye, of 
a more imposing magnificence. On the bold curve of its beautifully 
projecting cornice, a globe coloured, as of fire, stretches forth long 
overshadowing wings of the very brightest azure. 

‘ This wondrous and giant portal stands well; alone, detached a 
little way from the mass of the great ruins, with no columns, walls, 
or propylea immediately near. I walked slowly up to it, through 
she long lines of sphinxes which lay couchant on either side of a broad 
road, (once paved,) as they were marshalled re who planned 
these princely structures, we know not when. ey are of a stone 
less durable than granite: their general forms are fully preserved, but 
the detail of execution is, in most of them, worn away. 

‘ In those forms, in that couched posture, in the deeaying, shape- 
less heads, the huge worn paws, the little image between them, and 
the sacred tau grasped in its crossed hands, there is something which 
disturbs you with a sense of awe. In the locality you cannot err ; 
you are on a highway to a heathen temple. One that the Reman 
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came, as you come, to visit and admire; and the Greek before him. 
And you know that priest and king, lord. and slave, the festival 
throng and the solitary worshipper, trod for centuries where you do: 
and you know that there has been the crowding flight of the van- 

uished towards their sanctuary and last hold, and the quick tramp- 
ling of armed pursuers, and the neighing of the war-horse, and the 
voice of the trumpet, and the shout, as of a king, among them, all on 
this silent spot. And you see before you, and on all sides, ruins :— 
the stones which formed walls and square temple-towers, thrown 
down in vast heaps; or still, in large masses, erect as the builder 
placed them, and where their material has been fine, their surfaces 
and corners smooth, sharp, and uninjured by time. They are nei- 
ther grey nor blackened : Tike the bones of man, they seem to whiten 
under the sun of the desert. Here is no lichen, no moss, no rank 
grass or mantling ivy, no wall-flower or wild fig-tree to robe them, 
and to conceal their deformities, and bloom above them. No ;—all is 
the nakedness of desolation—the colossal skeleton of a giant fabric 
standing in the unwatered sand, in solitude and silence; a silence 
broken only by the approach of the stranger, for then the wild and 
houseless dogs, which own no master, pick their scanty food in 
nightly prowlings round the village, and bask in the sand-heaps near 
throughout the day, start up, and howl at him as he passes, and with 
yell, and bark, and grin, pursue his path, and mock his meditations. 
Old men and boys come out of the village, to chase and still them, 
and supply their place ; bringing with them little relics and orna- 
ments for sale, and they talk and trouble you. I soon got rid of 
them, attaching to myself one sz/ent old Arab, who followed me 
throughout that day, and also when [ visited the temple again ; car- 
rying a cruse of water, and a few dried dates. I was fortunate in 
him. He had learned the ways of the traveller, understood your 
frown, your glance, your beckon, and that motion of the hand, by 
which you show your wish that he should leave you to gaze alone and 
unobserved. 

‘ There are no ruins like these ruins: in the first court you pass 
into, you find one large, lofty, solitary column, erect among heaped 
and scattered fragments, which had formed a colonnade of one-and- 
twenty like it. You pause awhile, and then move slowly on. You 
enter a wide portal, and find yourself surrounded by one hundred 
and fifty columns, on which I defy any man, sage or savage, to look 
unmoved. Their vast proportions the better taste of after days re- 
jected and disused ; but the still astonishment, the serious gaze, the 
thickening breath of the awed traveller, are tributes of an admiration, 
not to be checked or frozen by the chilling rules of taste. The * des 
masses informes”’ of Voltaire would have been exchanged, I think, for 
a very different expression, if he had ever wandered to the site of 
ancient Thebes. 

‘ As I passed out of the ruin, I saw my companions at a distance, 
and joined them. Monsieur R had conducted them to his favourite 
spot for catching a first and general view of the ruins; a lofty heap 
of sand and rubbish, lying between the eastern and northern gates : 
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certainly from hence you command the ruins well. A forest of co- 
lumns, massive propylza, lofty gates, tall obelisks, a noble assemblage 
of objects. Yet was I glad that I had first approached by the avenue 
of the sphinxes.’ 

# - * * « 

* But away, reader, away! come with me; step over that fallen 
capital; put your foot on that fragment of a cornice; clamber‘over 
those masses of enormous stones ; now stoop, and enter this obscure 
and. darker part of the ruin. The roof here has never fallen in; and 
here are two rows of pillars, with faded colours on them—the co- 
lumns are, but the colours evidently not, the ancient Egyptian; you 
may distinctly trace the outline, on two of them, of such heads as are 
still to be seen in the rude paintings in Coptic churches; on one, too, 
you may see an inscription in red paint, of a like colour; it records 
the names and meeting of some humble, persecuted Coptic bishops, 
who once held their unostentatious cuuncil here, in a secluded spot, 
which served as a shelter and retreat for the worship and service of 
the true God, and the instruction of their flocks. Yes, in the soli- 
tude of these ruins, a weak small sect, who, having little strength, 
yet kept His word, have read the gospel of Christ, have bowed and 
wept before the throne of grace, and have sung the song of Moses to 
the ancient accompaniment of the loud cymbal! Here, even here, 
where the priests of Pharaoh have sacrificed, and where Babylonian 
revellers may have stalled their foaming horses, spread their silken 
carpets, and drank from their golden wine-cups, after fulfilling what 
they knew not to be the will of the Most High!’ 


Siout, the ancient Lycopolis, is the holy city of the Copts. 
Tradition assigns it as the spot where the Virgin Mother and 
the infant Saviour fled for shelter from the Jewish tyrant; and 
there are many Copts, who, believing this tale, come here in 
their old age to die, as the Jews repair to Jerusalem. At 
Memphis, the Author found M. Caviglia pursuing his excava- 
tions and his researches with an enthusiasm and self-compla- 
cency not a little stimulated by the laudation of his labours in 
a Number of the Quarterly Review, which he exhibited to his 
visiter. He has taken up the opinion, it seems, that ‘ none of 
‘the pyramids were sepulchres.’ What were they then ?— 
Temples ?—Granaries ?—Fire Altars ?—Observatories? We are 
not told what M. Caviglia supposes them to have been, if they 
were not sepulchres. But the fact is, that their number and 
their juxta-position forbid the idea of their aos, Tees other 
design. At Cairo, the Author drank coffee with ahommed 
Ali. During almost the whole of the interview, his Highness 
was carrying on an animated, laughing conversation with Mr, 
Salt. The ‘ graver part’ concerned the Emir of the Druses, 
who was then at Cairo, and ‘ had lately received pardon, (that 
‘ is life,) and permission to return to his government at Mount 
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‘ Lebanon.’ We do not understand this, and regret that our 
Author has not explained what business the Emir had in Egypt. 
The government of Mount Lebanon is under the pashalic of 
Akka, and Mahommed Ali, we should have imagined, would 


not have power either to dislodge or to restore the lord of the 
mountains. 


‘ The pasha, every now and then, addressed some questions to us; 
two or three about the Persians, and their adoption of our discipline ; 
but all inconsequent. I sat on the divan with my eyes fixed upon 
him; I wanted to examine the countenance of a man, who had 
realized in our day one of those scenes in history, which, when we 
have perused it, always compels us to lay down the book, and recover 
ourselves. There he sat—a quick eye, features common, nose bad, 
a grizzled beard, looking much more than fifty, the worn complexion 
of that period of life, and there seemed to be creeping upon him that 
— which belongs to and betrays the ‘* grey decrepitude of lust.” 

ahommed Ali Pasha is a Turk, a very Turk: he is surrounded, 
flattered, and cajoled by a set of foreign adventurers, who put notions 
into his head, and words into his mouth, which pass for, and, in truth, 
become his own: the race between him and them, is who shall get 
the most out of the other, and what between force and fraud, I be- 
lieve the pasha has the best of it. His idea of political economy is 
pretty much like that of the countryman, who killed the goose, and 
was astonished not to find inore eggs of gold. 

‘So far from improving, as far as we could hear and see, he is 
ruining and impoverishing his country. He has got rid of his Turks 
and Albanians, and flatters himself his new levy is a master-stroke of 
policy. He does not pay, and will never attach them; and if they 
do not (which I think probable) desert with their arms, and disturb 
his conquests and possessions above the cataracts, they will die away 
as a body, and fall to pieces in a very short period of time. 

‘ The protection which he affords to the Purtisebih traveller is to be 
acknowledged, but not at the expense of truth. He knows, if his 
country was not safe, the European would not come there: he en- 
courages the intercourse, because he avows his wish to receive and 
employ Franks, and it is necessary, therefore, to let them see and 
know that protection is afforded to them, and to accustom his subjects 
to their presence. As far as a pasha can be independent of the Porte, 
he is, and he knows it is only by cultivating his European relations 
that he can effectually continue so to the end. They might now send 
him the bowstring in vain. They tell you that he is not sanguinary ; 
men grow tired of shedding blood, as well as of other pleasures; but 
if the cutting off a head would drop gold into his coffers, he would not 
be slow to give the signal. His laugh has nothing in it of nature; 
how can it have? I can hear it now,—a hard sharp laugh, such as 
that with which strong heartless men would divide booty torn from the 
feeble. I leave him to his admirers. At one thing I heartily re- 
joice ; it is said that our consul-general has great influence with him, 
and it is known that that is always exerted freely and amiably for 
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Franks of all nations in distress or difficulty, and often for natives 
also.” pp. 171 —174. 


The Author left Egypt so recently as March 1823. From 
Alexandria, he proceeded to Malta, Sicily, Naples, Rome, Flo- 
rence, Venice, Milan, Paris. Our Author is not quite so in- 
teresting a fellow-traveller when he reaches Europe. He was 
hastening to England, homesick and weary. We must, how- 
ever, give his visit to St. Peter’s. 


* St. Peter’s, however, must be visited and revisited alone. I have 
been in it at morning, noon, and as the shades of evening dimmed, 
without obscuring, every object. The confessional of St. Peter, with 
the lamps which burn around it, placed, as it is, in the centre of the 
crossing naves of this mighty temple, belongs, in its aspect, so entirely 
to all that is grand and solemn in the general and most majestic cha- 
racter of the idolatries of all ages and nations, that could you place 
here the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek; and Roman of ancient times, 
the Parsee and the Brahmin of this, they would fall down and worship ; 
and you feel, as you offer thanks for instruction in that revealed word 
which gives a spiritual freedom to your thought, which permits Pye. 
in towns or deserts, in tumultuous occupation or the stillness of the 
night, to erect an altar in your mind, and raise a temple “not made 
with hands” above it, a gratitude which is, perhaps, the sweetest and 
most satisfying feeling our spiritual nature is capable of oe 
We should all—all of us have been idolaters, but for. that light whic 
no man could now have the mental strength to ridicule, had it never 
shone to give him an illumination of mind for which, in the fulness of 
his pride, he is not willing to confess himself, as he is, under a vast 
and increasing weight of obligation.’ pp. 339—40. 


We recognise in these “ Scenes and Impressions,” the 
Author of the very interesting Sketches of India: the “ Recol- 
“ lections of the Peninsula,” are the recollections, if not the 
production of a much earlier period. Our Traveller has evi- 
dently learned, since then, as he himself tells us, 


‘ To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth.’ 


He has our thanks for the vivid gratification which his graphi- 
cal descriptions of distant scenes have afforded’ us. He will 
now think, perhaps, that he has seen enough of the world. 
But should he again become a wanderer, Greece, Syria, Pales- 
tine remain ; and as we are not likely to look upon those coun- 
tries with our own eyes, we should like to see them with his. 
We could tell him what to look for, and what to. look at, which 
half our travellers do not know—till they return. 
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Art. VIII. The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend, and Climbing-Boy’s Al. 
bum. Dedicated, by the most gracious Permission, to his Ma- 
jesty. Arranged by James Montgomery. With illustrative De- 


signs by Cruickshank. 12mo. pp. 428. Price 9s. London. 1824. 


Wwe willingly lend our utmost aid to promote, through the 
medium of this interesting and affecting collection of 
documents, the cause which Mr. Montgomery has done him- 
selfso much honour by taking up with all his energy. The 
volume is divided into two parts ; the first, comprising miscel- 
laneous tracts and documents, chiefly republications, which 
contain the facts of the case as substantiated by both private 
and parliamentary evidence; the second part consisting of 
pieces in prose and verse, furnished for the ‘ Climbing Boy’s 
‘Album.’ As the attraction of the volume will greatly depend 
on this part of the work, we subjoin a list of the Contributors : 
James ictityomaey. Bernard Barton. Henry Neele. Allan 
Cunningham. P.M. James. J. Bowring. J. H. Wiffen. John 
Holland. Ann Gilbert. Mrs. Hofland. J. Cobbin. W. L. Bowles. 
J. Everett. W. B. Clarke. And six others, whose initials only 
are given. 

The following lines would have formed no inappropriate in- 
troduction to the work. 


‘ THE CLIMBING BOY’S ALBUM. 


¢ Gentle reader ! if to thee 
Mercy’s dictates sacred be, 

If thy breast with Pity glow, 
For the meanest sufferer’s woe, 
Let our Album’s humble page 
For their sake thy heart engage ; 
For thine own despise us not, 
While we plead the outcast’s lot. 
Mercy’s votaries here below 
Shall, hereafter, Mercy know. 


‘ In this age of Albums, we 

Fain would offer ours to thee: 

If it be not fraught with lays 
Worthy of a critic’s praise, 

If no richly tinted flowers 

Decorate this tome of ours, 

If it fail in rich array, 

Splendid clasp or binding gay ; 

Turn not from our page as one 
Which the feeling heart would shun. 


* Beauty’s Album may present 
More of tasteful compliment, 
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Flowers, and shells, and landscapes fair, 
May unite to charm thee there ; 
Here a cheek’s vermilion dye, 
There the lustre of an eye ; 

Here a cottage in a grove, 

There a fountain or alcove ; 

All, in truth, that can invite 

Passing glance of brief delight. 
Toys like these we may not show, 
For our theme is fraught with woe: 
And the graver’s mimic skill 

Finds it—leaves it—wretched still : 
Never could the painter's art 

To the eye its griefs impart ; 

Nor can artful prose or verse 

Half its miseries rehearse ;— 

Heads that think and hearts that feel 
Only can our book unseal. 


‘ Fathers! unto you we speak ; 
Mothers! your support we seek ; 
Britons ! holding freedom dear, 
Abject slavery greets you here ; 
Home-bred slavery !—dire disgrace ! 
Borne by childhood’s helpless race ; 
Friendless outcasts of our laws, 
Having none to plead their cause, 
Save the people, struggling few, 
Who solicit aid from you. 


‘ Christians! of each sect and name, 
You who feel the awful claim 
Of our high and holy creed, 
Suffer us with you to plead. 
May we not, in truth, command 
Your assistance, heart and hand? 
Join, then, in this work of love, 
For His sake who reigns above, 
Nor be sympathy denied 
Unto those for whom He died.’ 
Bernard Barton. 


We know not how to characterize the song given from 
Blake’s “ Songs of Innocence.” It is wild and strange, like 
the singing of a “ maid in Bedlam in the spring ;” but it is the 
madness of genius. 


‘ THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


¢ When my Mother died, I was very young, 
And my Father sold me, while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry, Weep! weep! weep! 

So your chimneys I sweep and in soot I sleep. 
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¢ There’s little Tom Toddy, who cried whet: his head, 
That curl’d like a lamb’s back was shaved ; so, I said, 
« Hush, Tom, never mind it, for when your head’s bare, 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair.” 


‘ And so he was quiet, and that very night, 

As Tom was asleeping, he had such a sight, 

That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and Jack, 
Were all of them lock’d up in coffins of black. 


¢ And bv came an angel, who had a bright key, 

And he open’d the coffins, and set them all free ; 
Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing, they run, 
And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. 


‘ Then naked and white, all their bags left behind, 
They rise upon clouds, and sport in the wind ; 

And the angel told Tom, if he’d be a good boy, 
He’d have God for his Father, and never want joy. 


¢ And so Tom awoke, and we rose in the dark, 

And got with our bags and our brushes to work ; 

Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy and warm, 
So, if all do their duty, they need not fear harm.’ 


The pen of the Rditor has supplied the following touching 


little poem. 















‘A WORD WITH MYSELF. 


‘ I know they scorn the Climbling-Boy, 
The gay, the selfish, and the proud ; 

I know his villanous employ 
Is mockery with the thoughtless crowd. 


‘ So be it;—brand with every name 
Of burning infamy his art, 

But let his Country bear the shame, 
And feel the iron at her heart. 


‘ [I cannot coldly pass him by, 

Stript, wounded, left by thieves half-dead ; 
Nor see an infant Lazarus lie 

At rich men’s gates, imploring bread. 


‘ A frame as sensitive as mine, 
Limbs moulded im a kindred form, 
A soul degraded, yet divine, 
Endear to me my brother-worm. 


¢ He was my equal at his birth, r 
A naked, helpless, weeping child ; 

And such are born to thrones on earth, 

On such hath every mother smiled, 
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* My equal he will be again, 
Down in that cold oblivious gloom, 
Where all the prostrate ranks of men 
Crowd, without fellowship, the tomb. 


* My equal in the judgement day, 

He shall stand up before the throne, 
When every veil is rent away, 

And good and evil only known. 


* And is he not mine equal now? 
Am [| less fall’n from God and truth, 
Though “ Wretch” be written on his brow, 
And leprosy consume his youth ? 


* If holy Nature yet have laws 
Binding on man, of woman born, 

In her own court I’ll plead his cause, 
Arrest the doom, or share the scorn. 


* Yes, let the scorn that haunts his course, 
Turn on me like a trodden snake, 
And hiss and sting me with remorse, 


If I the fatherless forsake.’ J. Montgomery. 


As it is not our wish to exhaust by our extracts the interest 
and novelty of the work, we refrain from making any other 
citations, but cordially recommend the purchase of the volume, 
the profits of which will go in aid of a small fund for bettering 
the condition of Climbing Boys. | ie 

Philanthropy is sometimes not a little capricious. People 
claim the right, and it seems reasonable, to be benevolent and 
charitable in their own way. And never had they so many and 
various ways afforded them, from which to choose the least 
troublesome, most reputable, or most pleasing method of doing 
good. Schools,’ prisons, Bible societies, missionary societies, 
hospitals, asylums, the Greeks, the Irish, the Jews, the Gipsies, 
the Negroes, the Hindoos—how, it may be said, can a man at- 
tend to them all? A feeling of this kind has sometimes, we 
are afraid, led persons to shut their hearts and their purses 
against the claims of bounden duty. And er have almost 
been afraid to listen to any fresh appeal, lest it should force its 
way to their sympathy. But, with regard to that long neglected 
and injured class of infant bondsmen for whom this volume 
eloquently pleads, these English negroes, we were going to call 
them, there is no possibility of — neutral. Every man 
must take part, practically, either for them or against them, 
Every housekeeper, at least, has a chimney or cuaaneys which 
require to be swept. By what means are they swept’ There 
are machines by which the employment of these poor little 
Vou. X XI. N.S. 2 T 



















562 Conversations on the Bible. 


children may be Eapecoadien in nine cases out of ten: are they 
in such cases employed ? Is it made an object, to discourage 
as far as possible the inhuman degradation of children? We 
put the question to the conscience of every reader. If any 
one has any specious argument tu urge in defence or extenua- 
tion of his connivance at the evil, short of absolute necessity, 


it is at least Ais duty to read this volume, if not-for the poetry, 
for the facts. 
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Art. IX. Conversations on the Bible. By a Lady. 12me. pp. 438. 
London. 1824. | 


: To talk of Scripture doctrines in our social circles now,’ 
we are told in the Preface to these ‘* Conversations,” 
‘is just as fashionable as it is to be a member of a Bible 
‘ Society ; for in our age of wonders, we are all philosophers 
‘and philanthropists.” From this we are to infer, we presume, 
that to talk of Scripture doctrines, is to affect to be a philoso- 
pher; to be a member of a Bible Society, is to be a philan- 
thropist. But this Writer disclaims being either. <‘ The flip- 
‘ pancy and temerity,’ it is added, ‘ with which the most ab- 
 truse questions of Scripture are introduced into familiar con- 
‘ versation, is as itreverent as it it is absurd, and ought to be 
‘ discouraged.’ Our readers will learn with surprise, that too 
large an infusion of theology into familiar conversation, is one 
of the crying sins of the day ; but the Author must be allowed 
to have hit upon a curious antidote, in composing Conversa- 
tions on the Bible 
This work is, we doubt not, well meant, and we regret that 
we cannot commend the execution. The style is very deficient 
in simplicity, and the young ladies converse in a language 
which sounds much too lofty for their years. ‘ What I want,’ 
says Miss Fanny to her Mother, ‘ is a synoptical elucidation of 
‘ the story, with its general relation to the several parts of the 
‘ Bible.’ A young lady who could understand the use of these 
terms, ought to have read her Bible. Her Mamma replies : 


* I will endeavour to give you such a view, though I may not ac- 
complish it as well as I could desire. The subject is exceed- 
ingly interesting, for the Bible is not only the oldest book in existence, 


but it contains an account of the creation of all things, and a history 
of mankind from the beginning.’ 


_ Itis but just to add, that other and better reasons for study- 
ing the Bible, are afterwards intimated. But Mrs. M. is evi- 
dently not at home on the subject of religion. The design 
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seems to have been,' to present the Old Testament history in a 
connected and unexceptionable form. Mrs. Trimmer and Miss 
Neale have anticipated the idea; but, had the present work 
been competently executed, we should not the less have given 
it our cordial approbation, In a work for young persons, we 
look at least for correct and intelligible composition ; ‘yet 

what can we say for such sentences as the following ? : 


‘ Prophecy is unquestionably the most obscure portion of the 
Scriptures ; yet is it sufficiently plain to form the great palladium of 
their origin, the chief argument of their divinity, fis predictions are 
so far beyond the penetration of human intellect and the accom- 
plishment of these predictions are so multiplied and exact, as no art 
of man or combinations of men could achieve. The most hardened 
infidelity is compelled to refer both the prescience and the power to 
something more than human,’ 
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Art. X. The Star in the East; with other Poems. By Josiah Conder. 
12mo. pp. 195. Price 6s. London. 1824, 


CIRCUMSTANCES probably well known to the majority of 
our readers, embarrass us exceedingly in the criticism of 
this publication. Conscious that our warm admiration is the 
result of impartial and even of severe examination, we feel that 
there is something almost unmanly in shrinking from the full 
responsibility of avowing and sustaining it; nor should we 
suffer, in such a case, any thing short of a specific injunction 
to interfere between our feelings and their entire expression. 
Happily, there is an alternative, far more satisfactory in the 
resent instance, than in others more doubtful: if we are for- 
biden to praise, we can at least produce examples, and we 
may venture on these somewhat the more largely, since we shall, 
though most reluctantly, abstain from every thing in the shape 
of eulogy, and confine ourselyes to simple analysis and extract. 
The first and princngeegeees ‘The Star inthe Bast,’ commemo- 
rates the progress of the Gospel, and anticipates its final triumph. 
it opens with the Song of the Angels at the Messiah’s advent. 


‘ O to have heard the unearthly s phonies, 

Which o’er the starlight peace o Syrian skies 

Came floating like a dream, that blessed night 

When angel songs were heard by sinfyl men, 

Hymning Messiah’s Advent! © to have watch?d 

That night with those poor shepherds, whom, when first 
The glory of the Lord shed sudden day,— 

Day without dawn, starting from midnight, day 
Brighter than morning,—on those lonely hills, 


Strange fear surprised—fear fost in wondering joy, 
2 2 
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When from the angelic multitude swell’d forth 

The many-voiced consonance of praise :— 

Glory in the highest to God, and upon earth 

Peace: towards men good-will. But once before 

In such glad strains of joyous fellowship, 

The silent earth was greeted by the heavens, 

When at its first foundation they look’d down 

From their bright orbs, those heavenly ministries, 
Hailing the new-born world with bursts of joy.’ pp. 3, 4. 


The poem then passes to the massacre of the Innocents, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and its modern state, the predicted 
restoration of the Jews, and, after an animated apostrophe to 
England as the chosen ‘ Evangelist of nations,’ breaks forth 
i the following indignant strain : 


‘ There was a nation—whisper not its name— 
Lords of the realm through which old Ganges rolls 
Her guilty stream, land populous with gods, 
Olympus of the East: those Christian lords, 
Great Juggernaut’s copartners, shared the gains 
Of his lewd triumphs, winking at the cheat. 
Yea, and at Doorga feasts, the Christian fair 
Did graceful homage to the mis-shaped gods, 
And pledged the cup of demons. ‘Then we heard, 
To veil their shame, of Hindoo innocence :— 
Meek, simple, virtuous, mild idolaters, 
They needed not to learn the Christians’ faith. 
Witness the dire suttee, the corse-strewn plain, 
Where vultures track the abominable car 
Of blood-stain’d lewdness. Bear thou witness too, 
River of hell, whose deadly baptism stains 
E’en to the soul its victim. Witness ye | 
Dark sanctuaries, whence shrieks, with laugh obscene . ( 
Commingling, speak the tee and the god. 
O righteous sword of Mahomed, which gave 
The shaven crowns of those infernal priests | 
To their own goddess, a meet sacrifice,— 
Fresh beads for Kali’s necklace. Not with sword 
Or spear of earthly temper, sainted Warp, 
Didst thou, with thy heroic compeers, take 
The field, and patiently sit down before 
The thrice-entrenched Pandemonium 
Of central Ind. Slowly, by sap and mine, 
The painful siege proceeds ; and many an arm : 
Must fail, and many a martyr wreath be won, 
Until at length the powers of hell shall yield ; 
And He whose right it is, shall enter in 
To reign. Lift up your heads, ye fortress gates ! 
Ye long-closed barriers of the East, give way!’ pp. 9, 10- 








Persia, China, and Taheite, 
poetical to be neglected. 
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* Land of the Sun, once thy fond idol! Land 
Of rose gardens, where aye the bulbul sings 
His most voluptuous song! Thou mother land 
And cradle of the nations! Land of Cyrus! 

( Shall e’er a'second Cyrus spring from thée ?) 
Thy palaces have heard a heavenly voice : 

A prophet’s feet have trod thy burning soil: 

A * man of God” has left his name ‘with thee. 
Thy sage Mollahs, say, have they yet resolv’d 
The Christian’s knotty interrogatives ? 

Go, send for aid to Mecca. Ha! the Arab! 

The Wahabite is there! The Caliphate, 

Shrunk to the shadow of a name, survives 

But in thy Othman rival, who e’en now 

Sees Egypt lost, and quails before the Greek. 
Rouse thee! shake off the trammels of a creed 
Forged to enslave thee. From thy Soofish dreams 
Awake to manlier life ; and, if thou canst, 

Call up thy ancient Magi from their rest, 

To lead the to His rising, who returns ° 

To gladden thee with healing in his beams,— 

The Sun whom thou mayst worship. Thy Euphrates 
Shall flee his ancient channel, to prepare 

A passage for the monarchs of the East. 


‘ And thou, ‘ Celestial Empire!” teeming hive 
Of millions! vast impenetrable realm ! 
The hour is writ in heaven, thy yellow sons 
Shall bow at the holy name, and woman there 
Relent into the mother. Human loves 
And softest charities shall in the train 
Of heavenly faith attend. Thy wondrous wall 
Is scaled, thy mystic tongue decipher’d now. 


‘ Where, in the furthest deserts of the deep, 

The coral-worm its architecture vast 
Uprears, and new-made islands have their birth, 
The Paphian Venus, driven from the West, 
In Polynesian groves long undisturb’d 

Her shameful rites and orgies foul maintain’d. 

The wandering voyager at Taheite found 
Another Daphne. On his startled ear, 

What unaccustom’d sounds come from those shores, 
Charming the lone Pacific? Not the shouts 

Of war, nor maddening songs of Bacchanals ; 
But, from the rude Morai, the full-toned psalm ~ 
Of Christian praise. A moral miracle ! 

Taheite now enjoys the gladdening smile 

Of sabbaths. Savage dialects, unheard 

At Babel, or at Jewish Pentecost, 

Now first articulate divinest sounds.’ pp. 10-—13. 


presented objects too decidedly 
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Gre enland, the Indians of North America, Africa, then pass 
along the field of this poetical magic-lantern, and are fol- 
lowed by an apostrophe to the Star of Bethlehem, that will not 


be overlooked. 


‘ O Star! the most august of all that clas 
The star-girt heav’n, which erst in eastern skies 
Didst herald, like the light of prophecy, 

The Sun of Righteousness,—the ee 

Of more than natural day; whether thou track 
The circuit of the universe, or thrid, 

As with a golden clew, the labyrinth 

Of suns and systems, still from age to age 
Auguring to distant spheres some glorious doom ; 
Sure thou thy blessed circle hast well nigh 
Described, and in the majesty of light, 

Bending or thy return, wilt soon announce 

His second advent. Yes, even now thy beams 
Suffuse the twilight of the nations, Light 
Wakes in the region where gross darkness veil’d 
The people. They who in death’s shadow sat, 
Shall hail that glorious rising ; for the shade 
Prophetic shrinks before the dawning ray 

That cast it: forms of earth that interposed, 
Shall vanish, scatter'd like the dusky clouds 
Before the exultant morn; and central day 

All shadowless, even to the poles shall reign’ pp. 16, 17. 


The Scriptures and the a of knowledge claim an em- 
phatic notice, and the signs of the present times afford an ap- 
propriate subject for the conclusion. 

he ‘ Sacred Poems’ consist chiefly of versions of the 
Psalms, and of stanzas suggested by different passages of Scrip- 
ture. There are a few of: a more general cast, among which we 
were well pleased to recognise ‘ the Reverie,’ from the additions 
to the second edition of the ‘ Associate Minstrels.’ The 145th 
Psalm is versified in a measure of which we do not, at the 
present moment, recollect a previous instance, and which, we 
think, produces a very impressive effect. It is the heroic rhyme 
alternated. We shall give a part. 


‘ I will extol thy name, O God, my king : 
For ever will I bless Thee. Day by day 
Shall my glad lips Thy daily goodness sing ; 

To Thee an everlasting tribute pay. 


* Great is the Lord, unfathomably great : 
Exalted as his greatness be his praise. 

Oh, teach it to your children, and relate 

His deeds of might, the goodness of his ways. 
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* Tell of Jehovah’s glorious majesty; 

Tell of his power that spread the heavens abroad ; 
Tell of the flaming moont, the parting sea,— 

How earth, and sea, and heaven obeyed their God. 


‘ Tell of the bread from heaven that daily fell ; 
The new born spring that made the desert glad ; 
The pe se guide; that constant miracle, 
A cloud by day, by night with glory clad. 


* Gracious and merciful is God: how slow 
To anger, and how ready to forgive! . 

The Lord is good: how free his mercies flow! 
His bounty is the life of all that live. 


‘ Thee, all thy works, Maker omnipotent, 
‘Throughout the various realms of nature praise : 
Thee, all thy saints, with voice intelligent 
Adoring, sing the wonders of thy ways. 


‘ Oh, let them to an impious world proclaim 
That glotys power, and government are Thine ; 
Till earth confess the terrors of thy name, 
And kings to Thee their shadowy crowns resign.’ 
pp. 45—47. 


The 148th Psalm is of more convenient length, and we shall 
cite it without mutilation. 


¢ Pratse Jehovah, all on high— 
Saints and angels fix’d in Bliss, 
All ye countless hosts of his ; 
Sun by day, and moon by night, 
Praise Him, all ye stars of light ; 
Highest heavens, and all things there, 
Waters poised in purest air, 

And all ye realms of sky ! 

Praise His name, at whose command, 
All things were, and all things stand : 
Still their ancient course they hold, 
By th’ Almighty word controll’d ! 


‘ Praise Jehovah, all below— 
Watery depths, and all that be 
In the wonder-teeming sea ; 
Central fire and icy hail, 
Dews, and snow, and stormy gale, 
Blowing only as He wills ; 
Ancient mountains, wood-clad hills, 
Palm and olive, oak and pine, 
Waving corn and clustering vine ; 
Forest beasts, and bleating herds, 
Creeping things, and soaring birds, 
And rivers as ye flow: 
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Monarchs, with your people all, 
Princes, peasants, great and small ; 
Manly youth and virgins shy, 

‘Age and lisping infancy ; 

Praise Jehovah’s glorious name : 

He alone doth worship claim. 

But His glory, vast, sublime, 

Passes earth, and heaven, and time. 
He His chosen seed hath blest : 
They should praise their Maker best. 
O ye saints, His love record : 

Praise, for ever praise the Lord! pp. 48—50. 


We shall close our extracts from this division with the fol- 


lowing. 
‘A THOUGHT ON THE SEA-SHURE. 


‘ Beyonp, beyond that boundless sea, 
Above that dome of sky, 

Further than thought itself can flee, 
Thy dwelling is on high: 

Yet, dear the awful thought to me, 
That Thou, my God, art nigh :-— 


‘ Art nigh, and yet my labouring mind 
Feels after Thee in vain, . 

Thee in these works of pow to find, 
Or to Thy seat attain. 

Thy messenger, the stormy wind, 
Thy path, the trackless main— 


‘ These speak of Thee with loud acclaim ; 
They thunder forth thy praise, 

The glorious honour of Thy name, 
The wonders of Thy ways : 

But Thou art not in tempest-flame, 
Nor in day’s glorious blaze. 


‘ We hear thy voice, when thunders roll 
Through the wide fields of air. 

The waves obey Thy dread control ; 
Yet still Thou art not there. 

Where shall I find Him, O wy soul, 
Who yet is every where ? 


‘ Oh, not in circling depth, or height, 
But in the conscious breast, 

Present to faith, though veil’d from sight, 
There does His Spirit rest. 

O come, thou Presence Infinite, 

And make thy creature blest.’ pp. 74, 75. 
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The ‘ Domestic Poems’ are introduced by a brief ‘ Proém,’ 
of which, mindful of our pledge, we shall say nothing. It will, 
however, speak sufficiently for itself. 


PROEM, 


¢ As through the mazy path of life I stra 
While Pouch and Hope as yet m stapemineil, 
I love at times to pause, and dicw e way 
With the wild blossoms that luxuriant pend 
From Spring’s gay branches; that whene’er I send 
My Memory to retrace my pilgrimage, 
She by those flowers her olddlag course may bend 
Back through each twilight path and weary stage, 
And with those early flowers wreathe the white brow of Age.’ 


p. 96. 


But we are yielding rather too freely to temptation, and we 
shall go on to some of the shorter poems in the ‘ miscellaneous’ 
division. There are twelve sonnets to Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn,— Winter, as will be seen by the following, is set down 
as a blank—which invite transcription ; we shall take three. 


‘ Spring, Summer, Autumn! Priestesses that hold 
Alternate watch at Nature’s altar! Deep 
And full of mystery the course ye keep, 
In hidden sympathy. First, chastely cold, 
Thou, Vestal Spring, most gently dost unfold 
The oracles of Nature, and from sleep 
Enchanted, bid her infant beauties peep. 
Thou, Summer, dost inseribe in living gold 
The fullness of each promise sibyliine, 
And mak’st in part the bright fruition thine, 
Murmuring soft music from her leafy fane : 
Till Autumn’s stores reveal in corn and wine 
The meaning shut in every bud and grain. 
Then comes the solemn pause which calls Spring back again.’ 
pp- 175—176, 


Of the two with which we shall follow up this, the first opens 
the series on spring; and of the second, we must be permitted 
to say, that the closing idea is as beautiful, both in fancy, feel- 
ing, and expression, as any thing we ever met with of the kind. 


¢ There is a stir abroad in earth and sky. ; 
The busy clouds, now huddling, now dispersing, 
Seem with the windy messengers conversing. 
The landscape is alive: the shadows fly, 
Coursed o’er the uplands by the hunter breeze, 
The shifting lights are colour to the eye, 
Clothing with warmth the sober scenery, 
The russet corn-lands and the crisp, bare trees. 


Vou. XXI. N.S. 2U 
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A dotting scarce perceptible, thrown out 

In tints of livelier brown, on hedge and bough, 
Gives mystic signs. A spirit is about, 

Felt through all Nature’s veins; and all things now, 
Swelling with vernal hope, are ready quite, 
Waiting His word, who said, Let there be light.’ 


¢ Summer is come; he with the eye of flame 
And lordly brow, whence, in his angry mood, 
Flash the blue lightnings: he is come to claim 
His bride, the gentle Spring, whom late he woo’d 
With softest airs. See how his fervid breath 
Has call’d the roses up on her chaste cheek ! 
And now to him the sceptre she with meek 
And tender smile resigns. Her woodland wreath 
Is faded, but the garden’s gay parterre 
Is rich with gorgeous hues ; and glorious things 
Haunt the cool stream, and flutter in the air, 
Resplendent forms : the flowers have taken wings. 
They do not die—there’s nothing in Creation, 
That dies; succession all, and wondrous transmigration.’ 
pPp- 167, 8. 


There is a Poem addressed to the Nightingale, of which we 


shall only say, that we think it the most original and delightful 
of the collection. We shall extract a part, not by any means 
as superior to the rest, but as the most tractable for citation. 


‘O wondrous bird! thy varied measure, 
The very soul of pleasure, 

Who but an unblest lover could 

Have fancied set in minor mood ? 

Who but the votary of folly 
Have call’d it melancholy ? 


‘ To me that song denotes no less 
Than mirth and inborn happiness, 

That dreams the peaceful night away 
In living o’er the joys of day. 

To me it a long tale unravels 

Of airy voyages, Persian travels, 

Gay pranks in summer’s fairest bowers, 
And broken hearts among the flowers ; 
And then of England’s landscape mild, 
Spring's virgin beauties undefiled, 

Her violet-banks, her blue-bell glades, 
Her daisied meads, her greenwood shades, 
The hedge-rows where the may is blooming, 
With tenderest scent the air perfuming, 






















































































Pringle’s Account of Albany, 


The stream through richest pastures winding, 
And tender corn,—of these reminding, 
It seems to speak of all to me 

In vocal poetry. 


* And but that mortal men must sleep, 
Pleased I my station here could keep 
The live-long night, a listening to thy tale. 
But, ever-wakeful nightingale, 
When dost thou suspend thy numbers, 
And ge to quiet slumbers ? 
The lark, beyond his usual hours, 
Contending with thee from the sky, 
Seems exerting all his powers, 
Singing of corn, and thou of flowers— 
Thou beneath, and he on high, 
A fugue of wondrous melody. 
Thou’lt sing him down, and he so quiet 
Under the wheat, in lowly nest, 
Will marvel at thy tuneful riot, 
Breaking his gentle partner’s rest. 
But when his atin bel he sprin 
At earliest dawn, untired thy skill, 
While his loud orisons he sings, 
He'll hear thee at thy vespers still.” pp. 162165. 


The volume is excellently printed. 


jens 





Art. XI. Some Account of the present State of the English Settlers in 
Albany, South Africa. By Thomas Pringle. f.cap 8vo. pp. 126, 
London. 1814. 


WE have heard much of the disappointment and misery of 

British emigrants to the United States ; and some of our 
Journalists are never tired of abusing Brother Jonathan and 
laughing at Birkbeck. It would have been a happy circum- 
stance, if the Illinois paradise had proved the only mirage of the 
fancy, that had seduced many a poor wanderer into desert and 
inhospitable regions. Mr. Pringle is secretary to the Society 
for the Relief of distressed Settlers, established in Cape Town ; 
and he has sent forth this plain and affecting detail of facts, in 
the hope of its awakening the active sympathy of their country- 
men in more fortunate regions. ‘ The truth is,’ he says, 


‘the emigration to Algoa Bay was altogether too rashly and hur- 
riedly concerted. A sort of Utopian delirium was somehow excited 
at that time in the public mind about South Africa, and the flower 
descriptions of superficial observers seqm to have intoxicated wit 
their Circean blandishments, not merely the gullible herd of unin- 
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formed emigrants, but many sober men both in and out of Parliament. 
The parliamentary grant of 50,0001. was voted, Five thousand emi- 

grants were selected from the incredible multitudes* of all ranks, 
characters, and professions, who besieged Earl Bathurst’s office 
with their eager applications, The motley and ill-assorted bands were 
collected and crowded on board a fleet of transports provided (and 
certainly well fitted out) by government; and after a favourable 
voyage, and a fortunate debarkation at Algoa Bay, they. proceeded, 
in long trains or caravans of bullock-waggons, towards their land of 
promiset+. At length they found themselves in Albany, with a se- 
rene sky above, and verdant plains and bowery groves around them. 
They pitched their tents under the shade of fragrant acacias, and 
groves of the gorgeous-blossomed caffer-boom, and believed, for a 
brief space, that all those Arcadian dreams and romantic anticipations 
were a to be actually realized. Alas! one might smile at the ab- 
surd delusion, were not the result too calamitous for mirth or levity.’ 


Mr. Pringle seems disposed to attribute the delusion re- 
specting this African fairy-land, in some measure at least, to 
the poetical description of the Zuureveld, given by the ‘ sober 
missionaries, Latrobe and Campbell ;’ ond he is very anxious 
to have it understood, that he does not mean to inculpate Mr. 
Barrow, notwithstanding that his ‘ able work’ contains opinions 
that the Author finds reason widely to differ from, and remarks 
that are not just! The fact is, we believe, that the poetical 
representations of the Quarterly Reviewer had far more influ- 
ence, than all the accounts of the Missionaries. That writer 
aflirmed, among other things, that there were not in the whole 
range of the colony, fifty elephants remaining, and that the 
tallest is not nine feet high. He has been ‘ misinformed,’ says 


Mr. Pringle. 


* From my own observations in travelling through the forests of the 
Reitberg and Sunday River, as well as from direct information, ob- 
tained from the Moravian missionaries at Witte River, and other 
authentic sources, I am well assured that many hundred elephants 





* ¢ Upwards of 90,000 souls, as I was informed on good authority 
in London, before I embarked. 

+ ‘ While encamped at Algoa Bay, waiting for waggons to convey 
us into the interior, [ met one day with a party of ladies and gentle- 
men searching for apricots and oranges in the thorny jungles near the 
Zwartkop’s river, where they rather simply expected to find them 
growing, “‘ wild in the woods,” like hips and haws in England! 
About five hundred emigrants, of various parties, were then lodged 
in tents along the beach where Port Elizabeth has been since built, 
and many of them appeared to have been allured from home by hopes 
not less extravagant than those of the orange gatherers.’ 
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still exist in the numerous extensive jungles on this side the Fish 
River, and, moreover, that some of them occasionally do attain 
the prodigious height of sixteen and even eighteen feet. 1 have 
never had an opportunity of personally ascertaining the dimensions of 
a full grown elephant by actual measurement; but I once rode 
through a numerous herd of these animals on the Kounap River, in 
company with some engineer officers, and passed within about fifty 
peer ot one large male, whose height we estimated at fourteen 
eet af least. 


Since the arrival of the settlers, the elephant has retreated 
to the more impenetrable and solitary forests that adjoin the 
Fish and Bosjeman’s rivers; but the forest, or jungle, which 
clothes the steep ravines that border the rivers of Albany, is 
still inhabited by herds of buffaloes, aud some species of the ante- 
lope and hyena. The lion also has almost entirely disappeared, 
though he is ‘ far from being such a poltroon as Mr. w 
« supposes.’ 

But these are trivial matters. Far more to be dreaded than 
hons and elephants, is the minute enemy by which the colony 
was infested the very first year of the new settlement. The 
vegetable distemper called rust, first began to prevail exten- 
sively and virulently throughout the colony in 1820. It is the 
Same as the mildew known in this ‘nau y the name of red 
robin, which is supposed to be produced by a minute insect. 


¢ Whatever be its nature, it has ap in South Africa, as a 
scourge much more formidable and relentless than any of the other 
natural plagues of drought, locusts, or hurricanes, to which we are 
occasionally exposed.’ 


Many settlers had their first crops totally destroyed by it. 
But there was for some time no appearance of great or general 
distress, ‘ though even the most sanguine were now ful 
‘awakened from the delusive dreams of wealth and ease wit 
‘which many had emigrated,’ and ‘ though many were destitute 
‘ of money, and of all their accustomed comforts.’ 


‘ Two years and a half,’ adds Mr. Pringle, ‘ of continued disap- 
pointment and disaster to the settlers have passed since Ty sage at 
and they have seen two more successive crops perish from their 

wan grasp, 2 they ripened. A third has likewise partially failed, 


and what of it has escaped the rust and the hurricane, is scarcely yet . 


secure from the vicissitudes of the climate.’ 


The Government having at length seen the necessity of al- 
lowing all who chose, to leave their locations, a very large pro- 
portion have dispersed themselves throughout the Colony. But 
a ‘helpless residue’ remain behind, ‘ chained to their location 
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574 Pringle’s Account of Albany. 


‘ by their interest in the soil, and by inability to better them- 
‘ selves.” On their behalf this Appeal is made. They consist 
chiefly of the heads of parties and of independent families 
who expected to establish themselves on their several allot- 
ments, by the aid of their own funds, or the exertion of their 
own industry. These two classes are stated to have been by 
far the most unfortunate, if not the exclusive sufferers, by the 
result of the emigration ; as the mechanics and labourers found 
sufficient and profitable employment on the locations, so long 
as the funds of the superior settlers lasted, and then gradually 
abandoned the settlement. These remaining settlers 


‘ were men of some property and of adventurous spirit, who came 
out under an agreement with their mother country to colonize an im- 
portant position in the Cape settlement. They have made zealous 
and persevering exertions to effect that object, but have been de- 
pressed by unforeseen obstacles, and overwhelmed by a continued series 
of unsurmountable disasters. They were mistaken, many of them, 
doubtless,’in giving credit to too flattering accounts of the character 
and capabilities of the country ; but not more culpably mistaken than 
the Government, that partly countenanced these accounts, and sent 
them to colonize it upon an injudicious and ill-concerted plan. They 
have exhausted their strength and resources in prosecuting the im- 
practicable task assigned them, of rendering the Zuureveld exclusively 
an agricultural settlement with a dense English population. And 
though the meagre soil and precarious climate of Albany were amply 
sufficient to baffle that attempt, yet they might possibly, with the 
support of a liberal government, have retrieved, in some measure, 
their prosperity, by turning their attention more to pasturage, upon 
some system of extended allotments, had not Providence seen it meet 
to afflict them with four successive seasons of unprecedented failure 
in the crops, and crowned their calamities by the late destructive 
storm or hurricane. ‘Their means are now utterly wasted, and their 
spirits quite depressed and broken. Their lands, hitherto almost un- 
productive and altogether unsufficient in extent, are moreover mort- 
gaged to the colonial government for the stores and rations formerly 
supplied, and more recently, in some cases, as I understand, for 
money advanced to relieve their extreme necessities.’ 


Mr. Pringle represents, that if the Government and the 
public would combine to lend them a helping hand in this 
emergency, their re-establishment and eventual prosperity are 
by no means hopeless. For further information on this point, 
we must refer our readers to the volume itself. 
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in the press, The Three Brothers, or 
the Travels and Adventures of the Three 
Sherleys, in Persia, Russia, Turkey, 
Spain, &c. Printed from original MSS, 
With additions and illustrations from 
very rare contemporaneous Works, and 
portraits of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, 
and Lady Sherley, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

In the press, Directions for Studying 
the Laws of England, by Roger North, 
Youngest Brother to Lord Keeper Guil- 
ford. Now first printed from the ori- 
ginal MS. in the Hargrave Collection, 
with notes and illustrations by a Law- 
yer, in a small 8vo. volume. 

The Rev. Henry Moore has in the 
press, a Life of the Rev. Johu Wesley, 
including that of his Brother Charles ; 
compiled from authentic documents, 
many of which have never been pub- 
lished. It will be comprised in two 
large octavo volumes, the first of which 
is expected to be ready by the first of 
June. Mr. Moore was for many years 
the confidential Friend of Mr. Wesley, 
and is the only surviving Trastee of his 
private papers. 

Preparing for publication, in octavo, 
the Bride of Florence ; a Play, in Five 
Acts: illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages; with Historical Notes, 
and Minor Poems. By Randolph Fitz- 
ustace. , 

Sancho, the Sacred Trophy, Unpa- 
relleled Operations of Episcopacy, with 
a Presbyter’s Hat, is preparing for the 
press, by the Rev. S. H. Carlisle. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, in one volume, 12mo. ele- 
gantly printed, Eleazar ; an interesting 
Narrative of one of the Jewish Converts 
on the Day of Pentecost, supposed to be 
related by himself. By Thomas Bing- 
ham, Author of “ William Churchman,” 
&c. 

In the press, The Third Part of the 
Bible Teacher’s Manual. By Mrs. 
Sherwood, Author of Little Henry and 
his Bearer, &c. 

Shortly will be published, Ella, a 
Pcew; to which will be added, Elegiac 

nzas on Jord Byron. By Henry 
*t. 
the press, The Slave, a poem. 
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In the press, to be published in the 
course of June, the Fourth Volume of 
the New Series of Memoirs of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of Mau- 
chester. 

in the press, The Odes of Anacreon, 
in English verse, with notes biographical 
and critical. By W. Richardson. 

In a few days will be published, Po- 
etic Vigils. By Bernard Barton, one 
vol. f.cap 8vo. 

Preparing for the press, The Oratory, 
or !evotional Anthology. 

Preparing for the press, Saint Pa- 
trick’s Mission, or Ecclesiastical Re- 
trospect of Hibernia. 

In the press, Five Year’s Residence 
inthe Canadas, including a Tour through 
the United States, in 1823. By E. A, 
Talbot, Esq. of the Talbot Settlement, 
Upper Canada, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Mr. Conrad Cooke will publish in 
June, a new and complete System of 
Cookery and Confectionary, adapted to 
all capacities, and containing many 
Plates. ‘This work is the result of thirty 
years’ experience in Families of distinc- 
tion, and contains important improve. 
ments in the Art. 

In the press, A Key to the Science of 
Botany, in the form of conversations, 
By Mrs. Selwyn, with plates, 

Mr. J. H. Sprague has in the press, 
an Appendix to the Pharmacopeeias, 
containing a critical examination of the 
London Pharmacopeeia of 1824, with an 
extensive Supplement of approved For- 
mulw, &c. ‘So which is added, a correct 
Translation of the last edition of the 
London Pharmacopesia, with explana- 
tory notes, 

The Ashantees, We understand that 
Mr. Dapuis, late his Britannic Majesty’s 
Envoy and Consul at Ashantee, is about 
to publish a Journal of his residence in 
that kingdom, which is expected to 
throw considerable light on the origin 
and causes of the present war. It will 
comprise also his notes and researches 
relative to the Gold Coast, and the 
interior of Western Africa, chietly col- 
lected from Arabic MSS, and informa- 
tion communicated by the Moslems of 
Guinea. 
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Arr. XII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


AISTORY. 


The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen 
of Naples and Countess of Provence, 
with correlative Details of the Literature 
and Manners of Italy and Provence in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth) Centuries. 
2 vols. 8vo, with portraits, vignettes, 
&c. 11, 5s, 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Practieal German Grammar, being 
a New and Easy Method of acquiring a 
thorough Knowledge of the German 
Language; for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students. By John Rowbotham, 
Master of the Classical, Mathematical, 
and Commercial Academy, Walworth, 
6s, 6d, 

The Etymologic Interpreter; or, an 
Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictio- 
nary of the English Language. Part 
I. containing a full Development of the 
Principles of Etymology and Grammar, 
&c, &c. &c, By James Gilchrist, 8vo, 
Bs. 

PHISIOLOGY. 

Physiological Fragments: to which 
are added, Supplementary Observations, 
to shew that Vital and Chemical Ener- 
gies are of the same nature, and both de- 
vived from the Solar Light, By John 
Bywater, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

A Midsummer Day’s Dream. By 
Edwin Atherstone, Author of ** The Last 
Pays of Herculaneum,” &c. f.cap. with 
plates engraved by G. Cooke, from de- 
signs by Martin, 3s. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain, selected and translated. By J. 
Bowring, Esq. post. Svv. 10s. 6d. 

The Birds of Aristophanes, translated 
into English Verse, with Notes. By the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. Author of the 
Translation of Dante, 8vo. Ys. 6d. 

The Agamemnon of Zschylus, trans- 
fated into English, with Notes Critical 
and Explanatory. By John Symmons, 
Esq. A. M. of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Svo. 8s. 


The Deserted City ; Eva,a Tale; and 
other Poems. By Joseph Bounden. 
13mo. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


For Christian Missions to the Hea- 
then, an Oration. Delivered before the 
London Missionary Society at their an- 
niversary, 1824. By the Rev. Edward 
Irving, A.M. 

¥*,* The whole proceeds to be de- 
voted to the benefit of the widow of the 
late Rey. J. Smith, Missionary at De- 
merara. 

Sermons, and Plans of Sermons, on 
many of the most important texts of 
Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Joseph 
Benson, 8vo, 6s. 


TRAVELS AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
in Italy. By the Author of “ Sketches 
of India,” &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
comparative Remarks on the ancient 
and modern Geography of that country. 
By William Martin Leake, F.R.S. With 
amap. 8vo. 18s. 

Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and 
Residenee there, during part of the 
Yenrs 1821, 1822, 1823; including an 
Account of the Revolution which brought 
about the Independence of the Brazilian 
Empire. By Maria Graham, Author 
of ** Residence in India,” &c. &e. 4to. 
with engravings, 21. 2s. 

Selections from the Works of Baron 
de Humboldt, relating to the Climate, 
Inhabitants, Productions, and Mines of 
Mexico, with Notes and an [ntroduction, 
By John Taylor, Esq. Treasurer to the 
Geological Sociéty, Kc. Svo. with a 
plate and a new map, constructed from 
the best authorities. 12s. 

Extracts from a Journal, written on 
the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexies, 
in the Years 1820, 1821, and 182%. By 
Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, Aethor 
of a Voyage to Loo Chov, 2 vols. post 
8vo. with a chart. IL Is. 


IRR 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letter from the Author of Professional Christianity, which 
caine to hand too late for insertion in the present Number, shall 


appear in the next. 
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